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CHAPTER IX. 


UNDER THE STARS, 


B a Seven of Spades. 

Eustace picked up the card from the vestry floor. An un- 
accountable thrill of uneasy alarm passed through him as he touched 
the harmless bit of pasteboard. ‘‘ Dropped by one of the choir, I sup- 
pose,” he said, to reassure himself. Yet in his mind there lingered 
the conviction that it had mot been there when he and Lady 
Valeria left the place. He carried it with him out into the church- 
yard, and, bidding the old verger good-night, set himself to think out 
the strange story that had been confided to him. 

He wished he could disbelieve it from beginning to end. Why 
should it not be the fiction of a distempered brain prompted by some 
secret ill-will of Lady Valeria towards her son Oliver? Her manner 
had been confused when he pressed for details. She had withheld 
every important point of the story, every fact that might aid his search : 
her son’s real name, age, description. Yet she spoke the truth. He 
felt it. Her fierce, passionate yearning for her boy was genuine— 
past all feigning. And he must help her. 

To and fro he paced under the churchyard poplars, revolving and 
rejecting scheme after scheme. 

Could de Cressy help him? The duel must have been a notorious 
fact in its day. An English officer, the heir to a baronetcy, could not 
have been done to death in the Phoenix without open scandal. And 
yet—if “Jack” had not been killed? No! Eustace shrank from 
contemplating that grievous possibility. Jack must have been shot by 
Lord Kilmoyne; and with him and the Magraths must have disap- 
peared the only proofs of the marriage. Let but Jack be dead and 
the Vicar felt equal to disposing of the claims of his son. 

The Magraths. Would further search after them be of use? Lady 
Valeria by her own showing had utterly failed to trace them. Given 
two West of Ireland emigrants undescribed, to find their address thirty 
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or forty years later in the United States. A needie in a truss of hay 
was a hopeful quest by comparison. ‘This was the identification of 
two blades of grass in the whole hay-stack. 

Nothing to be done but await Lady Valeria’s promised letter; and 
here at last he turned up his Vicarage steps and unlocked the door. 

On his hall table lay an unfamiliar cap and stick. He regarded 
them with scant welcome and entered his study, where he found their 
proprietor pacing its narrow limits impatiently. He was a spare, active, 
elderly man, with a cousinly likeness to the Vicar, half buried in a 
huge travelling coat, with a Bradshaw in his hand and an open Glad- 
stone bag on the table beside him. 

“ Arbuthnot Corbett? Of all people! I thought you were at 
Davos !” 

*‘T’ve been there and come home again, as I shall from any place 
you can mention on the map of Europe. As long as there is nothing 
to speak of but solid earth between me and this home of my heart, 
back I come to the dear old smoky chimney-pots as sure as a carrier- 
pigeon. But the sea—ah, that’s another thing!” 

He was rummaging in the bag as he spoke and produced a thick 
blue envelope which he threw across the table to Eustace, still talking 
beyond possibility of interruption. 

‘So I’m off to Liverpool by the next train, and to New York by 
the ‘Oceanic’ in a fortnight. The doctors have got their will of 
me at last, you see. That is the last bit of work I am to do for six 
months at least.” 

“Tt’s uncommonly good of you I am sure,” Eustace succeeded 
in saying. ‘Come and have some dinner.” 

“No, thanks. Your good housekeeper has offered all imaginable 
refreshment. I was afraid I should have to start without seeing you. 
I’ve just a quarter of an hour longer. You'll find all I have to say 
written down there. Full instructions how to proceed in tackling the 
trustees of your Parish charities. It’s a hornet’s nest you have thrust 
your head into, my man. I’ve taken counsel’s opinion as to the vested 
rights of your beadle.” 

Their talk for the next five minutes was purely legal and parochial, 
and then Arbuthnot Corbett jumped up and began to shut his bag. 

“What are you going to do in America ?” asked his cousin. 

“T haven’t a notion. What zsaman to do who isn’t to meddle 
with politics, literature, science, anything that makes life worth living ? 
A twelvemonths’ ‘ change of scene and gentle amusement!’ Twelve 
months’ Death and Burial!” 

“Can I get you any introductions ? ” 

_ “No, don’t. I’ve got a portmanteau full already. What’s the good of 
them? Give me something to do and I'll bless your name for 
ever.” 

Eustace started. “If I thought you were in earnest ” 
he stopped short. “I believe I am possessed by a story I have just 
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been hearing, and am beginning to look at everything that happens 
according to its bearing on it.” 

“Don’t disappoint me. You were going to ask me to do some- 
thing. Out with it. Quick! What were you going to ask ?” 

“To find me two Irish emigrants, address unknown ; also the date 
of their emigration. I was just considering it a moment ago as the 
most hopeless quest I could undertake.” 

Arbuthnot Corbett’s note-book was out in an instant and his keen 
face, all alert, was turned to Eustace’s with an expression of 
eager interest. “ Name? Number of family? Place of abode in 
Ireland ?” 

Eustace told him as much as he knew himself, promising to 
forward any further information he might receive later. 

Mr. Corbett closed his note-book contentedly. ‘It’s the youngest 
you want—Stephen, eh? Do you want him alive or dead?” 

“T should wish to find him dead,” said the Vicar, more honestly 
than ninety-nine men out of a hundred dare have spoken. 

“That means if he’s alive he’s dangerous,” and Corbett’s sharp 
eyes twinkled. ‘Very good. If he’s living I'll cable, if he’s dead 
you can wait for the next mail. What’s that ?” 

“ That” was the Seven of Spades, which Eustace had uncon- 
sciously held all this time. 

“Oh, nothing! A choir-boy’s peccadillo. I was absurdly startled 
by it just now, though.” 

Corbett took it and examined it curiously. ‘Paris made. An 
unusual make and one of a fresh pack. Not a choir-boy’s plaything, 
my friend. Where did you find it?” 

“In the vestry. I’d give something to know who dropped it.” 

His cousin without more ado possessed himself of two of the pins 
used to fasten up notices of services and memoranda on the wall 
near the Vicar’s writing-table, and stuck the card up prominently 
above the fire-place. 

“There, that’s incongruous enough to attract notice. Leave it 
there and keep your eyes open when any newcomer enters, and, if my 
brains are worth half the sacrifices Iam making to get them back 
into working order, you'll hear something of that Seven of Spades 
before a month’s out. Time’s up! Good-bye. You shall have a 
Magrath within six months if there’s one left in the land.” 

Many days followed, during which Eustace Stannard went about 
his work pursued by a vision of Lady Valeria’s great, passionate 
eyes filled with their agony of fierce impatience. Every spare 
moment was devoted to considering her story from all imaginable 
points of view, re-reading and annotating the cipher notes of the in- 
terview, which he had made with the utmost care and accuracy, or 
awaiting her promised summons which never came. 

He had made a few desultory and unsatisfactory enquiries on his 
own account meanwhile, beginning as was most natural with Lionel 
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de Cressy. It was in a singularly conscious fashion that he dropped 
her name into the conversation the first time that he found himself 
alone with his Curate. Lionel was too frankly surprised to be sus- 
picious. 

‘Lady Valeria!” he exclaimed in surprise. ‘‘ Where in the world 
have you been meeting her? Not in St. Fridolin’s I’ll engage.” 

“Why not in St. Fridolin’s.” 

** Would you have all the Meynells turn in their graves with horror 
at the thoughts of one of the name setting a foot in it? Oliver was a 
shining light of Exeter Hall you know, and his mantle has fallen on 
his son’s shoulders. It’s the way of the firm. You know the great 
bankers, Meynell, Meynell and Mott ?” 

‘**T have seen her name constantly at meetings and on subscription 
lists. Mr. Meynell is her son ?” 

“Yes. He’s a good solemn old boy, with a solemn wife and two 
solemn babies. We don’t see much of each other. Now the 
daughter, Mabel—Lady Charles Brant—and I are great allies. 
She’s musical, clever and queer. ‘They’re all odd, more or less.” 

“Do you happen to remember the late Lord Kilmoyne?” 

“ Valeria’s father ? The maddest old scamp! The regular, typical, 
claret-drinking, duel-fighting old Irish nobleman: the gayest of young 
dogs to the day of his death. Howachild of his could ever have 
married into the Meynell family passes all comprehension.” 

Mr. Stannard listened to this biographical sketch in meditative 
silence. ‘Did he not fight some rather notorious duel ?” 

“With Fighting Fitz-Gerald you mean? That’s the only one I 
know. Ah, that was a queer story , 

But here Mr. Stannard somewhat curtly suggested that his business 
was in arrears and postponed the narration. 

Looking in the Peerage he could only find Lady Valeria’s name 
entered as the “‘ youngest daughter of the seventh Earl of Kilmoyne. 
Born 1823. Married to Oliver Meynell, Esq., 1841.” That was all. 
In an old copy, procured with some difficulty, he found “ Kilmoyne, 
7th Earl” and a record of his services in the Peninsula. He found 
the younger brother Claude de Cressy and his wife (Aunt de Cressy, 
Lionel’s mother) and his sister Lady Catherine de Cressy (‘ old, blind 
aunt Kitty’). He found a string of names of Lady Valeria’s genera- 
tion, all but herself dying in infancy or unmarried ; but of any marriage 
previous to that with Oliver Meynell found he no trace. It had, 
if it had ever taken place, been kept a family secret to the last. 

So much the harder to prove it, if it had ever taken place. There 
was the blot at starting. 

It was a wretched business all round, and he could do nothing 
’ further till more material was given into his hands. 

After all it was Arbuthnot Corbett who made the first sign. 

His letter was dated from Queenstown, and, preliminaries over, 
began : 
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“Find you a Magrath, did you ask? I’ve found you a dozen, I 
believe, and your man amongst them. I thought out my plans during 
my journey to Liverpool, and decided on delaying my start till I could 
see whether it was not possible to pick up the trail in Ireland. As 
the doctors consider the question of climate quite a secondary one, 
no one opposed my eccentric fancy for a winter visit to Killarney, and 
once there I made tracks promptly for the place you named, Glenara. 
Did you know it was a castle as well as a town, both belonging to 
Meynell, the banker? A flourishing region, thanks to his money-bags 
and his Scotch agent—shot by this time probably. 

“‘T made friends with the priest, Father Fahey, a very decent fellow. 
He threw up his hands and exclaimed when the name of Magrath 
passed my lips. ‘Did he knowit? As if the very life hadn’t been 
worried out of him, and Father Dennis Moriarty before him, about that 
same! First one coming and then the other after Stephen Magrath, 
and no help could anyone give him at all, not even Magrath’s own 
sister, Ellen Doyne. He had gone to America, wife and children, 
three girls and one boy, and that was the last of him.’ ‘When had he 
gone?’ ‘Indeed, Ellen’s memory had not been strong. She used to 
say it was either the year of the famine or the year of the building of 
Diney Todd’s stables (z¢. ’40 to ’49).’ I should have left Father 
Fahey discoursing, out of all patience, but for a comical twinkle in his 
eye, and an interjaculatory ‘ But wait till I tell ye,’ that prefaced 
each illustration of the hopelessness of all search, and I was rewarded. 
‘What would ye call that now?’ he ended, with a triumphant flourish, 
producing from his pocket-book a letter. A genuine letter—and 
recent—and from old Stephen Magrath himself. It was written to his 
sister, the above mentioned Ellen Doyne, enclosing money to enable 
her to join him, supposing her to be yet alive and unmarried. I 
enclose a copy. Ellen having died some months previously, the 
money was returned, but there was the letter and the address, 
‘ Petropolis, Illinois,’ and from there you may expect my next letter 
to be dated, that is if all that’s mortal of me be not delivered to the 
fishes before we sight Sandy Hook.” 

The letter enclosed was brief and to the purpose. The writer was 
‘doing well in a large grocery and general store, and hoped his dear 
sister would advise with Father Dennis, or whoever was priest at 
Glenara now, as to the best way of joining him. Bridget—rest her 
soul—was gone, but Katty kept house for him. Norah was married 
to a German tailor, and the boy was prospering.” 

Prospering! “Jack ”—the possible baronet, the certain heir of 
Glenara and of Lady Valeria’s share of the Meynell wealth, prospering 
in a grocery and general store in a western town! One of the 
strongest temptations of the Vicar’s life assailed him then. To put 
the letter in the fire there and then and telegraph to Corbett to drop 
the search and keep silence. So powerful was the impulse that in 
sheer self-distrust the Vicar folded the letter and without another 
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moment’s consideration set out at once to place it in Lady Valeria’s 
hands and take the matter out of his own disposal. 

Seagrave Place is a once aristocratic and still eminently respectable 
region. A short street of handsome, dull, old-fashioned houses, that 
seemed very silent and lonely when Eustace entered it about eight 
o’clock that evening. Number 11 had been the town house of the 
Meynells from father to son for three generations, and Lady Valeria 
still clung to it. She had, as in duty bound, indeed, offered it to 
her son, Oliver, on his marriage ; but he, with filial devotion, refused 
to disturb her; perhaps moved by Mrs. Oliver’s declaration that she, 
personally, would prefer second-floor lodgings in Pimlico—so oppres- 
sive was the majestic gloom that enveloped the locality. 

Eustace—approaching on the opposite side of the road—stopped 
to gaze meditatively at the lighted windows of the house. They 
suddenly grew dim as he watched them—rather to his surprise—till 
he noticed the bright streaks at the edges of the thick blinds of the 
lower windows, and guessed that the inmates had gone down stairs to 
dinner. The windows above still glowed with fire-light, and in one 
shone a reading-lamp, casting a queer elongated figure of the tall 
chair-back near it on the white linen blind. Another shadow and a 
moving one became confused with it for a moment. Presently a 
woman’s head and shoulders were flung in grotesque distortion across 
the white field of the blind, and then the blind itself was slightly 
pushed aside. Someone gazed out on the streets below, and then 
disappeared, giving place to the tall chair-back again. 

It was but a trifle ; the action of some housemaid on the lookout 
for her friend the policeman ; and yet it sent a rush of unaccountable 
curiosity and misgiving through the watcher’s mind, and made him 
stay his steps a space. 

The street-door of No. 11 opened suddenly, but very softly, just 
as he at last crossed the road. A woman slipped out and drew it 
behind her with noiseless care, but before she could descend the steps 
Eustace, with rapid decision, made an impetuous rush, and coming 
perilously near collision caused her to start back. 

*‘T beg your pardon. Is this Dr. Diarmid’s?” he asked, using a 
name he had read on a brass plate three doors off. 

“Not here. Ido not know him,” was the sharp reply, and the 
speaker hurried past him and was off and away down the street into 
the darkness before he could say another word. 

** Never mind, I shall know your black eyes and white face again if 
need be, I think, my good woman, better than you will know me,” was 
his reflection as he turned round and rang the bell on his own account. 

Lady Valeria Meynell, the grave domestic assured him, was seriously 
unwell, too unwell to receive anyone. He was evidently a person of 
discrimination, accustomed to deal with his mistress’s clerical callers. 
Mr. Meynell would see anyone on business for her ladyship any day 
by appointment. Mr. Meynell was there that evening. 
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Eustace thanked him hastily, left his card, and departed. He 
would post the letter before he slept he resdlved, with a few lines of 
explanation that could betray nothing should it fall into the wrong 
hands. The door closed heavily behind him. It was answered 
unexpectedly by the clang of an area gate close at hand, and Eustace 
became aware of a portly female form. wearing a black silk gown, and 
carrying a big basket, emerging from the lower regions of the house, 
and deliberately wending her way in the same direction as himself. 

Mrs. Margetts, the cook, having got the principal features of the 
dinner off her mind, and leaving the minor details to be filled in by 
the kitchen-maid, was taking her evening out. 

Cook was stout, and the basket heavy, so that she made but slow 
progress ; and Eustace, with a few steps, was able to overtake her. 

It would greatly have surprised the good soul if she could have 
known the shiver of distaste with which the handsome young clergy- 
man forced himself to stop and address her politely. 

“You are one of Lady Valeria Meynell’s servants, are you not?” 

*T am cook at her ladyship’s,” with an affable smile, shifting the 
basket to the other arm. ‘ And what may be your object in asking, 
sir?” 

‘**T want some information about a'person who was at the house 
to-day. I mean no harm by the enquiry. I am a clergyman, and a 
friend of your mistress. Here is my card. If I apply to Lady 
Valeria I may make mischief, so I ask you.” 

Good Mrs. Margetts nodded and blinked at the card. ‘‘ What 
sort of a person might you be meaning, sir?” she asked, primly, with 
pinched lips. 

“A youngish woman, dark, about your height, but thinner; with 
a pale complexion; in a dark cloak—lined with red.” The last 
detail suddenly flashed across his memory. 

*QO—h—h!” said Mrs. Margetts, with a long-drawn interjection 
of contempt, as she recognised the description. ‘“ Was it der, you 
was meaning ?” 

“T suppose so. Who was she?” 

‘‘ Madame Euphrosyne. At least that’s what she calls herself.” 

«IT want to know what she is doing at your house.” 

‘Mending lace, that’s her trade, or she says so. It’s my belief 
she’s one of those who go round corn-cutting and enamelling. Not 
that we've any complexions to make up at our house, thank goodness ! 
An uppish young person, with a black bag; who rings the visitors’ 
bell, and won’t wait in the hall if it was ever so.” 

Mr. Stannard nodded comprehension. ‘ How long has she been 
coming to see Lady Valeria ?” 

“That’s more than I can tell you, sir. It began after Mr. 
Meynell’s death, I know. My lady went to France for a change. It 
was after she came home that we first saw Madame Euphrosyne about, 
and she’s been coming, on and off, ever since.” 
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Mrs. Margetts began to look enquiringly at the Vicar in her tarn, 
as if expecting some explanation of his interest in the obnoxious 
young person ; and he began to wonder himself what he was driving 
at by his questions. Beyond the fact that the woman’s exit from the 
house he was interested in had been furtive and odd, he had 
absolutely no reason for bestowing more notice on her than on any 
other of Lady Valeria’s visitors or tradespeople. He had acted on 
an impulse, and might end in an utterly wrong position if he went 
too far. 

** Can you tell me where she comes from ? ” 

“Nobody knows, sir. She just comes and goes. She was at ous 
house to-day, about five o’clock. I saw her on the steps, that is to 
say.” 

“Thanks.” Eustace argued fiercely with his irrational suspicions. 
for a brief space, and then gave in to them. 

“IT know no harm of the woman, I am bound to say, but I should 
like to hear more of her. Her address, and any further information 
you can obtain, is worth a couple of sovereigns to me at any time you 
like to bring it.” 

“You shall have it, sir,” said Cook, with decision. ‘A nasty, 
bold-faced thing !—Not that she comes in my way. Id let her 
know! It’s the others can’t abide her.—You trust to Martha 
Margetts, sir. You shall have the address as sure as ever is. Good- 
night, and many thanks, sir.” And Martha Margetts and her basket 
took their way down the next turning. 


CHAPTER X. 
SrHE FAIR QUEEN.” 


* On_y a fine lady’s freak.” So had Mr. Stannard disposed of Mrs. 
Damien’s offer of assistance. It recurred to his mind, however, not 
many days later, when he paid another visit to the poor lonely little 
cripple in Lavender Row. Here was a case for a lady’s ‘delicate 
ministration he thought. The good neighbour, Mrs. Beltran, had 
suddenly, and without farewell or note of warning, disappeared ; pay- 
ing a quarter’s rent in advance, and taking the key of her room away 
with her; and Elsie looked ill and doubly forlorn. 

He found his opportunity the next Sunday evening: in the church 
porch, after service, hastily introduced “Mr. Paramount, my 
churchwarden,” threw in a word of explanation—‘ Mrs. Damien 
is desirous of knowing something of St. Fridolin’s ; I can think of no 
one better able to assist her than you,” and hurried off, his conscience 
relieved of an obligation. <A precise, unhappy-looking, little old gen- 
tleman made her a formal little clerkly bow. A gentleman every inch, 
despite threadbare clothes and patched boots. 

‘* May I ask what sort of information you require?” 
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* All you can give me,” was the comprehensive reply. “ First of 
all, who is this?” And she turned to the pale little daughter hanging 
on his arm, her great eyes open in astonishment at her father’s new 
and splendid acquaintance. 

Mr. Paramount’s pinched features relaxed, and a faint frost-bitten 
smile played round the corners of his mouth. ‘This is my little 
girl, Elsie. She belongs to the parish ; born and christened here and 
brought up within the sound of St. Fridolin’s bell.” 

An electric flash of mutual interest and sympathy passed in a look 
from one fair face to the other before Mrs. Damien spoke again, 
slowly and with a radiant smile. 

“T think I need go no further. I came here to look for a friend 
and I think I have found one. I want first of all someone to advise 
me and to help me. Do you think Elsie will?” 

Elsie’s face flushed with rapture, and her eyes glowed with soft 
enthusiasm. ‘What can / do?” she breathed in shy, tremulous tones, 
as she put her hand in the warm, soft clasp that sought it. 

Mrs. Damien made her sit beside her on the old oaken bench, and 
still holding her hand told her her errand. How she was rich, friend- 
less and idle, surrounded at home by rich, many-friended, and well- 
occupied folk, in no need of her. How chance had brought her to 
St. Fridolin’s, where she fancied a niche might be found for her ; to all 
of which Elsie listened with devotional rapture and Mr. Paramount 
doubtfully, as savouring of Romish doctrine of self-sacrifice and 
mortification. Still he would not deny that there was more to do in 
the Parish than Ae could see way to manage; much that was not in 
the line of either curate or churchwarden ; and, providing there was 
no nonsense of Guilds or Festivals mixed up in it, he for his part, 
would have no objection to see it done ; which concession gained him 
such a dazzling sunshiny smile of thanks that his miserable little 
features melted under it and he beamed in return, and, furthermore, 
escorted his beautiful new acquaintance to her carriage with quite a 
dash of youthful gallantry. 

So, regardless of weather or calendar, began the summer days of 
Elsie’s life. With Mrs. Damien came the sunshine ; new life; new 
thoughts ; new work. It was tonic to the poor child’s spirit. Her 
stunted, under-fed mind grew and expanded, perhaps over-rapidly. 
Her beauty developed and refined with her mental growth, but took 
an added touch of wistful sadness. Perhaps with the growing know- 
ledge of life and all that it held came a keener sense of her own 
cruel limitations. 

‘‘ Only a fine lady’s freak,” had repeated the Vicar! but the days. 
of chill October when he first met her passed and November with its 
fogs followed, and still he knew it lasted. He saw her, sometimes at 
one of the daily services, sometimes driving through the busy streets, 
sometimes escorted by de Cressy, making her way into some very 
dingy regions with the air of being quite at home there. 
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‘Only a fine lady’s freak!” he persisted. Came December with 
its slush and snow. Still the graceful fur-clad figure crossed his path, 
gay and bright and confident of his sympathy, let his greeting be never 
so ungenial. 

A society paper found its way occasionally to the dull old Georgian 
mansion, and with much self-contempt he caught himself stopping 
when he came to a paragraph in which her name might chance to be 
mentioned. By that he discovered that she was a personage of note 
in her way ; one of last season’s beauties who had been painted by an 
R.A. and been admired by a Royal Highness. A Baltimore beauty 
of good English birth, and connected by marriage with more than one 
noble family. The editor indeed was kind enough to speak of her 
late husband as “ poor dear Noel Damien,” in quite brotherly fashion, 
and allude to his love affairs and money difficulties in a style that 
must have been highly consoling to his widow. 

Stories of her sayings and doings, of her charm, her kindliness, her 
energy, her patience under rebuffs and disappointments—and alas !— 
of her extravagance, capriciousness, love of excitement, reached him 
through de Cressy: who, he noticed with grim amusement, had fallen 
desperately in love with her in his own little odd way—under protest 
as it were—with a full sense of the uselessness and absurdity of the 
proceeding. 

** A fine lady’s freak!” said the Vicar to himself for the last time. 
The New Year had begun, and a day of premature Spring sunshine 
was lighting up the land. He stood in the churchyard watching the 
progress of his Parish Room. ‘The indefinable stir and promise of 
spring was in the air. The chirpings of the astonished sparrows 
mingled with the music of the masons’ tinkling trowels ; and, as the 
year’s first streak of sunshine glanced athwart the smoky slates, Mrs. 
Damien, with de Cressy beside her, sauntered up to him. 

*‘ How fast it grows!” Mrs. Damien was saying, looking at the red 
brick box before her. “ We ought to grow a pear tree up the south 
side. Or is that too secular? Something ecclesiastic. Would a vine 
and a fig tree be more correct ?” 

“We!” Eustace winced with an odd, exasperated, amused, not 
altogether unpleasant feeling. Before he could analyse it she went on. 

“When it is finished I wonder if you would let me have it for an 
evening every week : to gather my girls in.” 

**Your girls: what girls have you found in St. Fridolin’s?” he 
asked, rather puzzled. 

“ All there are,” she answered, carelessly. ‘ Out-door workers in 
the big shops, telephonists, book-binders ; I don’t know how I came 


‘to find them all.” She stopped with a certain chilled air of disap- 


pointment. She had detected his wandering attention ; even a slight 
frown of impatience. How could she tell that it was impatience with 
himself for thinking not of her words but of the pretty musical 
inflections of her sweet voice, of the marvellous gifts of witchery 
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Heaven showers on women, to be a snare and a stumbling-block in a 
man’s pathway. 

' He recalled his wandering thoughts instantly and gave his consent 
without the grace of readiness, then she bade him farewell and 
turned away. 

He stood meditatively a few minutes longer just where she left 
him, indignantly addressing some mental enquiries to a purely 
imaginery antagonist. Why was any honest effort for the good of 
others to be persistently sneered down. Must it not bring its own 
blessing, however ill-directed ? Had not butterflies, idle, mischievous 
nuisances as he—the antagonist—might be pleased to consider them, 
their place and work in creation as well as popular preachers? Might 
not beauty, grace and winning ways prove in the end as great forces 
for good and evil as zeal, eloquence, or a Double First? What right 
had anyone to carp and criticise and doubt? Or was it himself that 
he doubted ? 

The Vicar cut his meditations short at this point and hurried off 
to interview his builder. 

All this time the Seven of Spades held its place where Arbuthnot 
Corbett had posted it, with no result, hitherto, except that of affording 
cause for speculation to the Vicar’s visitors and some diversion to 
Mr. de Cressy. 

It was well-known in the parish that from nine till ten o’clock 
every morning the Vicar’s study was free to all comers; and Mrs. 
Goodliffe, trotting briskly to and fro on household errands was wont 
to shake her trim little head impatiently at the rabble of unscraped 
shoes that entered on this invitation. A very motley crew trod in 
them on one particular dirty morning some weeks later. 

“Leave the card up,” de Cressy had pleaded. “Just this one 
hour longer.” Then in had come a printer’s boy with damaged eye- 
sight wanting an order for some hospital ; a slatternly woman with a 
baby and a claim on some local charity ; a decent woman with red 
eyes, to entreat the Vicar to try and get her husband to join the Blue 
Ribbon Army. Then a burly “Fellowship Porter” who had taken 
the ribbon and found it didn’t agree with him, to consult on the best 
means of getting clear of his obligations. 

Of each newcomer did de Cressy solemnly demand, ‘‘ Have you 
ever seen that card before? Or one like it? Can you offer any 
suggestion as to how it came to be found in the vestry of St. Frido- 
lin’s?” To all of which he received equally solemn and decided 
negatives. Then came a blank interval and then—NMrs. Damien ! 

Mr. Stannard rose ceremoniously to greet her, and de Cressy 
dropped into a chair blushing to the tips of his ears and immersed 
himself in a pile of reports as demure as a cat in a dairy. 

“TI have come to say good-bye. I am going away,” she began. 
“A friend of mine—the only relation I have in the world—wants 
me to go abroad with her and I don’t see how I can refuse.” She 
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spoke hesitatingly, almost apologetically de Cressy noticed, and the 
Vicar listened without response. ‘I don’t know that I am doing any 
particular good or harm here. Some people may miss me—one or 
two whom I have been able to help a little.” 

“St. Fridolin’s cannot be expected to be always your first considera- 
tion,” Mr. Stannard said, constrainedly. ‘‘ We must be prepared to 
give way to other and more urgent claims upon you.” 

She looked at him, her eyes kindling as if in resentment of some 
latent sneer. “I don’t think I quite understand you, or you me, Mr. 
Stannard. You talk as if I were withdrawing my name from a sub- 
scription list. Friendship—kindly sympathy—are what I have found 
to be most needed wherever I have gone. One can’t withdraw such 
things at a moment’s notice, nor make good the withdrawal. Not that 
I speak from personal experience,” she said, with a forced little laugh. 
‘“*T should have been grateful enough for sympathy and advice myself 
many a time, if you had found it possible to give it.” 

* You might have always counted on that !” he answered, warmly. “I 
cannot imagine why you have ever doubted it.” Then stiffly : “Please 
call upon me for any assistance in my power, whenever it is needed.” 

De Cressy looked up at him half-indignant, half quizzically. Mrs. 
Damien bowed frigid thanks. 

**Can you spare a few moments to poor Elsie Paramount? I found 
her distressed beyond all my powers of consolation just now, and 
brought her here to tell you her troubles.” 

Mr. Stannard’s answer was to prepare to accompany her to the 
carriage. Mrs. Damien stopped him on the way. 

“Be frank with me, Mr. Stannard. Tell me at once what I have 
done or left undone to offend you ?” 

“Offend me!” he repeated, confused by this downright attack. 
** Why should you suppose such a thing.” 

** Because though you know I leave St. Fridolin’s against my will, 
and only from a sense of duty, you give me no ‘ God-speed’ at part- 
ing, no promise of welcome on my return. Because you are less than 
courteous and more than critical—captious and unjust in your estimate 
of me.” 

“No, no. Unjust ? As heaven knows, never.” His voice grew low, 
and quivered as with pain. ‘‘Oh, forgive me if I have wounded or 
discouraged you. I have a rough, churlish nature. Will you bear 
with me a little longer and believe in my good-will ?” 

“ Indeed I will, if you won’t be so careful to conceal every trace of 
its existence for the future,” she answered, brightly. ‘ Shall we take 
a fresh departure and try to be better friends when I come home 
again? Very good. Now come to Elsie.” 

Elsie had been watching this little dialogue with painful interest 
from the carriage, little guessing how small a share she or her con- 
cerns had in it. Perceiving that it was ended, she got out slowly and 
painfully and joined them. 
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“‘My child, you should have sent for me,” exclaimed Eustace, 
hastening to help her and bring her in to the Vicarage, where Mrs. 
Damien left her, followed by de Cressy. 

“No. You must not come to our house,” replied Elsie, with great 
solemn eyes of mystery. ‘Never again. You are in danger, fearful 
danger, Mr. Stannard, and I have come to warn you.” 

Her voice shook with the weight of the words she uttered. She 
fixed her eyes on the Vicar and nodded her head with portentous 
meaning. He would not have laughed for the world, and looked as 
much impressed as she could wish. 

‘“‘T am very sorry to hear that, Miss Paramount. You are a brave 
little friend to come to my aid. Who is my enemy ?” 

Her colour came and went, and her thin fingers interlaced them- 
selves nervously. ‘‘ Oh, I am so sotry and so ashamed !” she broke 
forth, after a struggle. ‘It’s father!” 

Mr. Stannard knitted his brows in dire perplexity. He had a cer- 
tain liking and much respect for good Mr. Paramount, and was 
honestly surprised at his antagonism. 

‘You must be mistaken,” he said, gently. ‘“ I have never done any 
harm to your father, and he could do none to me, even if he wished 
a.” 

‘Oh, but others could,” said Elsie, shaking her head with a gloomy 
triumph, “if he chose to make them. He says there’s law, and the 
Bishop can help him.” 

“ My dear child,” Eustace began impatiently, then checked himself. 
“Mr. Paramount is too good a man to do me any wilful wrong, I 
am sure, and I promise you solemnly I will do none to him. I am 
just as grateful to you as if there had been real danger, though.” 

“ And are you sure nothing very dreadful is going to happen?” 
asked Elsie, with:rather a disappointed inflection in her voice. 

“Nothing. Now cheer up, and like a wise little girl try and tell 
me if there is anything I can do to show him how much I wish to be 
friends.” 

“If it wasn’t for the Galleries !” sighed she. 

“‘ What Galleries? Do you mean those in the Church? They are 
unsafe you know. They ought to have been renewed or pulled down 
years ago.” 

“ He won't believe it!” she went on more disconsolately. “He 
says it’s all of a piece with the rest of the Innovations—‘ the thin 
end of the wedge ;’ and the—the Doles and the bread.” " 

“T imputed no dishonesty to him or anyone, you may remember; 
but I should have been wanting in common honesty myself if I had 
not called attention to the scandalous misappropriation of the parish 
charities. Don’t you see that?” 

“It cast reflections on father all the same,” deplored Elsie, aggra- 
vatingly obtuse. Then suddenly melting: ‘“ Don’t think too hardly of 
father, please, sir. I think sometimes—” and her voice sank into an 
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awed whisper, “his troubles must have gone to his head. He never 
did such a thing before—to spend his evenings in a public house—and 
such alow one! The Blue Dog—Oh, Mr. Stannard!” The poor 
little maid’s voice quavered, and her head sank. 

‘‘ What troubles?” he asked, for he saw her heart was full. 

“*Sam’s lost his place. His last chance; and the firm won’t over- 
look it. Indeed—indeed it was not his fault ¢Azs time.” 

“ How did it hafpen?” asked the Vicar, gravely. 

‘Some drunken men frightened a woman on Monday night, and 
she gave Sam into custody. She said it was a mistake next day, 
but 6 

“Tf Sam had been safe at home the mistake needn’t have hap- 
pened. This is the third situation he has lost since I came here, is 
it not?” 

“The fourth,” admitted the poor little sister, ‘and all through no 
real fault, sir!” 

“ Losing letters, unpunctuality, difficulties with the police, and play- 
ing the fool in office hours may be a man’s misfortune, but they are 
at least not unavoidable ones,” was the dry comment. It overthrew 
Elsie’s last vestige of self-control. 

** Oh, don’t, don’t, please, sir! It must be my fault. I’ve done my 
best since mother died, but I can’t make our home what it ought to 
be, and that’s what’s driving them both wrong. We've all gone wrong 
since mother died!” The sobs would be stayed no longer, and 
she burst into a tempest of grief. 

He cast about for some words of consolation. Before the first 
could pass his lips, with startling abruptness the storm ceased. Elsie 
struggled bolt upright in her chair, her little wet ball of a pocket- 
handkerchief arrested midway to her eyes, swallowing down the last 
half of a sob, and staring at something above him, the picture of con- 
sternation. 

“What is it? Why, you can’t know anything about shai, Miss 
Paramount?” he exclaimed, for her startled gaze was fixed full upon 
the Seven of Spades. 

“ How did it come there?” she gasped. 

“That is what I want to know. Did you ever see it before ?” 

“Never!” she replied, emphatically. ‘It was lost from the pack.” 

“ Where was it lost? I know where it was found.” 

“ At our house,” she began ; then the recollection of all the circum- 
stances flashed across her mind, and she came to a stop with an 
imploring look in her eyes, and her cheeks hotly blushing. She 
turned away her head with a little deprecating gesture that pleaded so 
eloquently with him to spare her further questioning that he felt he 
could not persist. ‘ You must not keep Mrs. Damien longer,” he 
said, “‘and half the parish are waiting to see me. Good-bye, and 
thank you for your kind thought of me.” 

“ That question is answered,” he observed to de Cressy, presently ; 
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‘“‘and answered as I expected. A relic of young Sam Paramount’s 
presence. His sister recognised it directly. I might have guessed 
whose pocket it came from.” 

“ Well, I should not have thought it of the boy. He doesn’t go 


” 


in for that line of mischief 

** Besides he’s so uncommonly useful in your Amateur Orchestral 
Society, eh? I ought to have known better than to disparage the 
one Clarinet to the conductor.” And with a laugh Eustace tore the 
card across and dropped it in the wastepaper basket. 

Then in came an archeologist waiting to explore ; a genteel female 
with a questionable petition and subscription list ; two girls to give in 
their names for Confirmation ; a converted gas-fitter with a Mission 
—also a new patent burner to sell ; a lay-helper for instructions ; and a 
rosy errand-boy out of breath to pay a friendly call, and thank the 
Vicar for getting him his place. He was the last, except the postman, 
and when he too had departed, and the clock struck the hour, forth 
sallied Mrs. Goodliffe triumphantly, and ordering maid and broom to 
the front, saw the steps restored to their pristine fairness. 

The bells began to ring for the morning service, but they fell 
unheeded on Eustace’s ears. He had closed his door gently on the 
last comer, and shut himself in with his thoughts. He had done 
with them now—these intruders from without, who had pressed in 
with their paltry needs between him and the gracious memory of her 
presence, just as their footsteps had trampled out the trace hers 
might have left. He noted the very spot on his bare deal table 
where her slim gloved hand had rested. From the dusky shadow of 
her hat, two bright eyes seemed to shine out reproachfully on him. 
The scent of the red rose nestling against her white throat still 
lingered in the air—What was that lying at his feet? The very 
rose, crushed and trodden out of all loveliness, where she had 
dropped it. He picked it up and held it—not with a lover’s touch, 
but with a secret passionate grip like a stolen gem, his breath coming 
quickly, and his eyes gleaming almost fiercely. 

Then he did a curious thing. Kneeling before his fire, very tenderly 
he plucked leaf by leaf away, dropping them one by one into the 
heart of the glowing embers, watching them shrivel and vanish in faint, 
white filmy ashes, till nought remained but the crushed and battered 
calyx. He looked at it greedily as it lay on his open palm. “ Not 
even this, except of her own free gift.” He spoke under his breath, 
but even as he spoke he bent and kissed it—once—twice, and then 
dropped it with the rest. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE GIFT OF THE RED FLOWER. 


On the day on which this story opened, the finger of some meddling 
Fate twining and twisting the life threads that had till then been 
running so smoothly apart, caugl.t one stray filament, hitherto floating 
aimlessly, and tangled it into the web. 

Elsie Paramount woke to her work-a-day world next morning with 
a curious sense that all life had changed somehow ; or her point of 
view, perhaps. She opened her eyes to the same ugly little den of a 
bed-room, kept spotlessly clean and trim at a daily cost of such 
painful toil as many a fine lady never knows from season’s end to 
season’s end, and limped forth from it, white and frail, to the old 
monotonous round of work. 

She found the little parlour newly swept, the kettle filled and the 
fire lighted. That was graceless Sammy’s work. His feckless 
hands could be as deft as a woman’s in her behalf. What remained 
to be done cost her many a slow journey from corner cupboard to 
table, and from table to fire-place, but the breakfast was ready at 
last, all in the exact order of the good old days before ‘ Mother’s ” 
strong arms and brisk feet lay at rest for ever. 

Then she went to the open window where her pots of mignonette 
stood, over-hung by the scarlet-runners of Sampson’s training, and 
teant out to see above the blank wall that bounded her horizon 
“whether the sky looked blue to-day.” As she did so, a sound 
overhead made her start. The ponderous creak of the great wooden 
window-shutter. Mrs. Beltran must have come home. Elsie felt a 
sudden pang of remorse as she thought how little she had missed 
her during the six months she had been away, and how little wishful 
she was ever to see her again. 

The little clock in the corner struck; a brisk step was heard 
outside, and old Mr. Paramount appeared, spruce and well-brushed, 
if somewhat thread-bare at knees and elbows, with his cravat neatly 
tied, and his square-toed boots resplendent. 

**Good-morning, my dear. Have you slept well? You are look- 
ing better, I think.” His invariable formula, from which Elsie never 
dissented. Then out of the big Bible and worn little book of 
prayers which she had laid beside his plate, he conducted a short 
service, of which graceless Sammy only received the benefit of the 
concluding half as he slunk into his seat near the door, to be greeted 
by a curt “ Good-morning, sir,” as they sat down to breakfast. 

This was to-day an embarrassed, uncomfortable meal. Mr. Para- 
mount stirred his tea viciously, snapped at his bacon, and kept his 
eyes averted from the unwelcome prodigal who ate and drank ina 
deprecating, apologetic fashion, helped himself to butter furtively, and 
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refused another cup of tea with a look that took away Elsie’s last 
pretence of appetite. 

“ Father,” she said, driven in desperation to break the thunder- 
charged silence. ‘ Have you heard? Mrs. Damien asked Sampson 
last night to play his clarinet at her party next Monday. She says she 
can find no one else to do it so well, and I’m to go and hear him!” 

“ Delighted, I’m sure,” in a sour little tone. ‘It’s great news for 
me to hear that there’s an opening for Sampson anywhere.” 

“‘ Now, father!” pleaded Elsie. 

“T’m going to try Vaux and Vidler’s again,” humbly suggested the 
prodigal. ‘Young Mr. Vidler said he’d see what he could do.” 

“Tt’s your last chance, I warn you. I have stretched my influence 
to the utmost limits ; you must go your own way if this fails,” spoke 
his father, sternly. 

“If I only might!” broke out Sammy, with a hopeful look. ‘See 
here father, I know it’s partly my own fault ——” 

‘Partly !” with a venomous sneer. 

“Well, altogether then; but a man isn’t born a clerk—even a bad 
one; and I’ve no hope of ever making a good one; and I hate— 
oh, how I ate the city! More than I can tell. I want fresh air. 
I want room to use my arms and legs. I only feel a man when 
I’m out with my company.” 

“ Playing at soldiers,” was the acrid comment. 

*“‘ Let me make it earnest then !” pleaded the boy. “There’s fighting 
coming, everyone says so, in Egypt, if not with France, and I should 
be worth something then. I know my drill. I shouldn’t be a raw 
recruit F 

Sam stopped, for his father had sunk back in his chair, his little grey- 
eyes expanded in horror, and his whole face convulsed with the effort 
to gasp out indignation too mighty for speech. 

“You mean enlist!” he at last exploded. “A son of mine—- 
enlist !” 

“Why not?” said Sammy, hurrying up his arguments. “I should 
at least earn food and clothing, which I can’t do now; and besides—” 
out of Sam’s pocket came a well-thumbed pamphlet with “ RecruitT- 
ING,” “ By AUTHORITY,” conspicuous on its first page—‘‘I could get 
four shillings a day as a regimental clerk.” 

“Be quiet, sir! Be guiet, I say!” shouted Mr. Paramount. 

“ Fifteen shillings eventually as a Quartermaster!” shouted Sammy, 
louder. 

“ Will you be silent!” choking with wrath. 

“ Fifty pounds a month as a deputy commissary in India and the 
rank of captain—or if I dédn’t go to India and can pass the exam. 
and get recommended by my commanding officer—and see if I don’t 
do one and the other—I may get a commission just the same. Here 
it is in print. ‘See it for yourself. Captain! Major! Colonel! General ! 
Why not I as well as another?” And Sammy breathless, and at the 
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end of his ammunition, held out the pamphlet to his father, whose 
only reply was to plunge forward and strike it down, while an impious 
ejaculation, the first that had ever escaped those respectable lips, 
came crashing forth with vigour, making Elsie start and shiver and 
Sammy feel that things were getting serious indeed. 

Mr. Paramount sank back in his chair panting and glaring, as much 
in horror at his own profanity as anything else. ‘‘ You’re driving me 
mad between you!” he broke out again wrathfully. ‘What have I 
done to bring this on my old age. I that have toiled and slaved to 
keep you all respectable! My boy turns from me to herd with the 
scum of the earth, and my girl sides with him against her poor old 
father !” 

The poor old man’s voice dropped into a shaky, miserable 
quaver. Elsie’s tears had been quietly falling into her untasted tea 
for some moments, and now she sobbed aloud, rending Sammy’s 
affectionate heart to the core. 

“Don’t cry, Birdie. I'll give it up. There,” tossing the obnoxious 
pamphlet into the fender, “that’s at an end. And now for Vaux and 
Vidler’s.” He gave himself a shake, half-sullen, half-desperate ; and 
while the old man brushed his shabby hat with trembling hands: 
“It’s what it must come to, dear, if I’m to be good for anything in 
this world,” he whispered as he kissed her. 

Day after day passed and Mrs. Beltran made no sign. 

Elsie knew she was there, and wondered a little, but was content. 
She never felt lonely now. She had fine company of her own 
who used to come to visit her in the long still afternoon hours 
when the work of the house was done, and kind motherly Mrs. 
Ridge, who sometimes looked in to help her, had said good-bye. In 
the window stood her invalid couch, Mrs. Damien’s gift, the only 
one of any value she had ever ventured to bestow ; and, once laid on 
its elastic springs with her aching limbs supported at the easiest 
angle, Elsie used to feel each day as if lifted by the mighty arms 
of some strong angel into another world. Her great work-basket 
stood beside her, and endless lengths of plain sewing passed between 
her fingers, but the real Elsie was not there. She was off and away 
to her real home, in the fine air-built castle that stood in Fancyland ; 
that wondrous land where all the knights are brave and all the ladies 
fair; where she was no longer lame, awkward, or shabby ; where 
she loved and feared, suffered and dared with the best of them, till 
some stroke of the clock or a neighbour’s voice, or maybe a twinge 
of pain brought her suddenly back to Lavender Row, to be poor 
little Elsie Paramount again. 

There was a new face amongst her dream heroes now, a new 
presence that made all beside him show faint—colourless—unreal. 
“¢ A true knight sworn to vows of utter hardihood, utter gentleness, 
and loving, utter faithfulness in love,’” quoted Elsie to herself. “ He 
is Sir Galahad—no, Sir Geraint ” (possibly reflecting that amongst the 
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Spotless Knight’s merits that of being an ornament to society was not 
specified). “Geraint must have had blue eyes and a fair moustache 
and a way of moving about ‘the dusky-raftered many-cobwebbed 
hall’ that made ‘Enid at her lowly handmaid-work feel it a joy to 
serve so great a prince.’ Geraint might have picked up Enid’s 
flowers with ‘Here are your roses, they are too pretty to lose ’—the 
poor common hedgerow blossoms.” 

And Enid. Enid had 4er toilette difficulties, it was some consola- 
tion to remember. Elsie pondered much over some treasured 
morsels of mother’s finery, wondering how smart she might make 
herself without appearing presumptuous. The invitation to Mrs. 
Damien’s, enough in itself in the ordinary course of things to cause 
her a delight too great to realise, had now become almost awful with 
suggestions of what might or might not befal her there. Then came 
a well-remembered, soft, imperative tap on the door, and Geraint, Enid 
and their glorious company took to flight incontinently. 

It was Mrs. Beltran at last, somewhat thin and careworn but 
cheery of bearing as of yore, who glided in and took up her old place 
beside the couch. 

** Are you glad to see me again, little one?” 

Elsie’s faltered greeting was almost ungracious in its awkwardness ; 
but Mrs. Beltran took no notice, only contemplated her through her 
narrowed eyelids with her dark inscrutable smile. 

** This is my den that I crawl home to when the cruel world has 
ill-treated and got the best of me. I come here to rest and lie low 
till better times. What have you there? Lace? Let me see it.” 

Elsie handed her the fichu she had been mending. Mrs. Beltran 
gave a visible shudder at the clumsiness of the unfinished darn. 

‘Old Limerick point, and good of its kind,” she pronounced. 
“Where did you get it ?” 

She had already pulled out her pocket work-case and was tenderly 
cutting and drawing out Elsie’s unskilful stitches. 

Elsie watched and admired while she stretched the torn lace over 
a stiff piece of glazed stuff and, mounting a quaint, battered, gold em- 
bossed thimble on her finger, caught revelled thread and broken 
mesh together with rapid dexterity. She could talk as well as work 
too, and Elsie could not but respond. The injured spray grew again 
under the swift needle, and Elsie, led on by sympathetic question and 
remark, had told the story of the last few months, with but one reser- 
vation, before it was done. 

After all what did it matter? It was such a beautiful story. Mrs. 
Damien might perhaps barely have recognised the idealised sketch of 
herself and her mission which she drew. Mrs. Beltran apparently did, 
though, which was curious. 

* And Mr.—what—Poynter ?—is her last lover ?” 
“Why do you say that?” asked Elsie in a faint little voice. 
“Poor wretch! How can a moth keep out of the candle? He is 
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bound to scorch and die, and what the better is the candle?” she 
mused with an air of philosophic enquiry. 

“Don’t talk so please,” pleaded the girl with pained earnestness. 
“ She is so good and so—I am sure— is he. It would be a deautifud 
thing for them to love one another.” 

“Tet them. Now, look at the gift I have brought for you,” and 
she placed a rough wood box in Elsie’s hands. 

Inside, on a bed of cotton-wool, lay a hard, green, unopened bud, 
in shape like that of a large passion flower. It had a slight spicy 
perfume, but the petals were fast bound in their green sheath. The 
girl looked puzzled. ‘“ Will it ever bloom ?” 

‘Perhaps, yes ; perhaps, no; only for one night. It is called the 
Flower of Good Luck in the country where they grow. The girls 
say it is a charm to bring your lover to you, or to gain your wish 
from him. Keep it and see. It may never open.” ; 

Elsie lay back smiling to herself. She felt Mrs. Beltran’s caressing 
hand on her forehead once or twice. Her eyes closed languidly, 
her breathing grew more measured, and at last she slept. One little 
hand lay palm upwards beside her, the other had mechanically lifted 
itself and was lightly clasped on her breast. 

Mrs. Beltran lifted it cautiously, and with scant ceremony deliber- 
ately unfastened the shabby black gown. A ribbon encircled Elsie’s 
white throat, and was tucked in among the folds of her under-clothing. 
She twitched it forth and with it a small silken bag. A smile of 
utter contempt curled Mrs. Beltran’s mobile lips while she examined 
the contents ; a tiny cross made from two rough morsels of briar 
fastened by a silver thread, and some dry shrivelled petals. She re- 
placed it, fastened the dress and lifted the hand into its former posi- 
tion, and then quietly resumed her work, contemplating the girl at 
intervals with her dark expressionless gaze, with much the air of a 
chess-player who, finger on piece, decides on his next move—pawn, 
queen, queen’s knight? The problem was a complicated one and 
the: moves many, but she seemed to see her game at last, and with a 
meditative smile put aside her lace and standing beside the couch 
laid her hand on Elsie’s forehead. ‘‘The Fair Prince,” she said 
softly, and noiselessly stole away. 

So there came a night when Elsie found the dull green bud changed 
into a splendid scarlet bloom—rich-coloured, heavy-scented, beyond 
anything she had ever seen or imagined, and straightway deciding 
what gift it should bring her, pinned it on her heart to give her 
courage for the asking. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE TIGER’S CLAW. 


“JT wisH I were a duke’s wife!” observed Mrs. Damien, so fervently 
and seriously that Hester Archdale burst into the merriest little peal 
of laughter in reply. 

“My dear Rose! Perhaps you might be if you tried—but why ? 
Is this an outbreak of philanthropy in a new direction, or what? And 
is it a duke in the abstract, or somebody I ought to know?” Atnd she 
lazily extended her hand and extracted “ Dod” from the dwarf book- 
shelf at her elbow. 

It was the witching hour of confidences. The warm summer twi- 
light was softly closing in. The day’s routine was over and the 
serious business of evening toilette might yet be righteously shirked a 
while. 

“*T don’t mean anybody in that wretched book, Hester. Of course 
not! What I did mean—though I did not put it clearly—was, I 
should like to be a duchess.” 

“Oh, I see. Yes. That’s quite another thing isn’t it?” said 
Hester, in an enlightened tone. “But still, the duke seems to come 
even into that arrangement, somehow. As a means, if not an end.” 

“To be one of the English ladies who are born to lesser royalties, 
who belong to the soil, as it were, who have a people of their own 
with hereditary claims on them.” 

‘“‘ Hereditary bondsmen!” interrupted Hester, scornfully. “Am 
I never to find an American who doesn’t yearn to be a feudal 
tyrant ?” 

Mrs. Damien disdained to argue that point. ‘ Ah,” she broke off 
impatiently. ‘You English at home seem incapable of realising half 
the poetry and beauty that have drifted down into your lives from the 
old-world days.” 

“There isn’t a duke available,” pronounced Hester, tossing away 
her red book ; “ but I can tell you what will do as well, if it’s a good 
old-fashioned, healthy despotism that your soul craves. Be a country 
rector’s wife. There’s nothing autocratic going that can touch that 
nowadays.” 

Mrs. Damien received the suggestion in silence. ‘Who are coming 
to-night ?” asked Hester, taking a fresh departure. 

“Mr. Lepell and Lady Beatrix. Lady Monchalsea refused.” 

“‘ Haven’t you quarrelled finally with her yet, Rose? Your patience 
and long-suffering is a marvel.” 

“She is dreadfully exacting and capricious !” Rose admitted sadly ; 
“but she is all I have in the world of kith and kin, and you know I 
feel I am obeying my father in trying to repay the Monchalseas all 
they once did for him. I used to think she really cared for me, too, 
at one time. It would have been so easy for her zo¢ to have found 
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me out and made friends with me at Florence. I wonder what made 
her insist on my coming to England at all?” 

“I know—perfectly,” with a nod of dark meaning, “and so did 
Lord Monchalsea. Likewise his creditors. Never mind. She was 
a very excellent sponsor for you on your first appearance in English 
society—a gay old countess with plenty of money. Now that you 
have seen the folly of it all, and Aaven’t married a duke—or Lord 
Monchalsea—you can throw her over and fall back upon me. I'ma 
far safer friend.” 

‘IT can’t give her up now. She really does depend on me, and 
I was glad enough to meet her once. I thought my life was over, 
and she seemed to offer mea fresh beginning. I longed so much 
to get rid of the past. Think of the years I had spent in the shadow 
of death—and worse—” she ended in a shuddering whisper. 

Hester knew she was thinking, not only of her lost parents, but of 
the short year of her own married life ; the wretched story of a child- 
bride sacrificed by her father’s ambition to the fancy of a cynical, 
worn-out man of the world, whose life and death were alike unedify- 
ing and best forgotten. ‘Tell me who else are coming,” she went on, 
without looking round. 

“Mr. de Cressy, Lord Charles and Mabel Brant is 

“That means the Beethoven Septett is to be done after all! How 
have you managed about the clarinet—or have you come down to 
the Mozart in A. ?” 

“TJ think Mabel will be content with my forlorn hope. He has 
practised with Mr. de Cressy’s society, and as no other clarinet-player 
was to be had ——” 

“Do you mean to say you’ve got young Paramount?” Hester ex- 
claimed, turning on her with wide-open eyes. 

“Why not? He seemed delighted to come in just for the Septett. 
You know we have to get a professional for the horn, that’s beyond 
any of our amateurs; so where’s the harm ?” 

“Oh, none whatever. If everybody is content,so am I. Only 
don’t turn the boy’s head altogether, as ———” 

** Go on, you hadn’t finished. Turn his head as a” 

** As you and the Vicar have done for his sister, I was going to say. 
I shall expect to meet Aer here next.” 

“Perhaps you may,” Mrs. Damien answered, a little confusedly, 
‘for I have asked her to come and hear her brother’s performance. 
What cam it matter, Hester? Can’t the girl sit in a corner and listen 
to a little music without being any the worse ? Or why do you grudge 
her such a tiny scrap of pleasure ?” 

Hester was silent for a minute. ‘I believe mean jealousy is at the 
bottom of it all! I was just thinking over all the people I have been 
attacking and disparaging in the last half-hour. Mr. Stannard, Lady 
Monchalsea, Elsie Paramount—everybody you happen to honour with 
your special notice, Rose, my dear. Vow you have the key to my 
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character. But I think in this last case I have some reason, though 
I can’t tell what it is. Perhaps it’s only instinct, but it seems to make 
me mistrustful and uneasy. I wish Elsie were not coming. That 
girl is my evil genius ; I felt it from the first.” 

** She can’t do you much harm in half-an-hour. Aunt Mamie is te 
take care of her till Sampson’s performance comes off, and she will 
leave directly after, so I hope the danger from her society is reduced 
to a minimum.” 

‘*T wish she would stay away,” Hester repeated, obstinately ; “but let 
her rest now. Who else did you say ?” 

** My prima donna, Fraulein von Kreifeldt, and Mr. Poynter.” 

** Ah!” with a hypocritical sigh of sham apprehension, “ don’t I 
know what that portends. He'll be sent in to dinner with me, of 
course, and my life will be one long struggle to save you all from 
being swamped in shop, unless you can put him and Daddy out of 
conversation range.” 

** What affectation! As if you didn’t revel in shop yourself and 
weren’t a perfect regimental record. Don’t despair; he mayn’t think 
the entertainment worth the journey from Shorncliffe, and we shall get 
an apologetic note to-morrow to say he has missed his train or been 
sent on detachment duty somewhere.” 


Neither fate had, however, befallen Edric. No more had been 
heard of the orders for Portsmouth, and he was at that moment 
speeding comfortably townwards, trying to calculate whether he should 
be too early or too late in arriving at St. Maur Road. 

He contrived to be punctual to the hour named, and followed the 
broad back of an over-coat which he seemed dimly to recognise up 
the steps. 

The over-coat proved to contain Sir John Archdale, who greeted 
Edric in a most fatherly fashion and introduced him over again to 
“my little girl Hester,” whom they found the sole occupant of the 
drawing-room. Miss Hester was in a white gown with a yellow sash 
and knots of golden pansies about it. “What a bright little creature,” 
was Edric’s thought as her laughing glance met his, and her shapely 
little brown hand was extended as her father said “ One of ‘Ours,’ 
Hetty.” But that was all he thought—for—enter his goddess on a rosy 
cloud—otherwise Mrs. Damien in a Worth gown—and poor Hester 
passed into neutral tinted shadow. 

The next arrivals were a tall, distinguished-looking man, with a 
picturesque beard and untidy garments, accompanied by a pretty wife 
with expressive eyes and the tints of a Greuze. 

“Connections of Mrs. Damien’s. Lady Beatrix was a Boughton, a 
daughter of the Countess of Monchalsea,” Miss Archdale explained 
to him, with open eyes of astonishment at his ignorance. “ Not 
know Lepell, the artist and art-critic, who writes such exquisite vers de 
société and is the All England tennis champion ?” 
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“ Can’t say I do, in any capacity. What has he painted?” 

Hester knitted her pretty brows consideringly. ‘“ Nothing that 
you are likely to know. His theory is that art should be the out- 
come of all imaginable perfection in every other line. An artist 
should be poet, actor, athlete, orator, and ever so much more before 
he can paint anything.” 

“And he hasn’t worked himself up to the painting yet. I see.” 

Then in came de Cressy brisk and friendly; and then an interval 
of waiting that Edric would gladly have seen prolonged into all 
Eternity ; for Mrs. Damien called him to her side with a wave of her 
great flower-fan and introduced him to Lady Beatrix, and dropped 
him some golden syllables and a priceless smile or two. Then, with 
a rush as of a whirlwind there entered a tall, wild-looking lady in 
trailing, somewhat bedraggled garments of fiercest terra-cotta, who 
stood peering up and down for a second, through the nippers perched 
on her aquiline nose. Her bodice was laced crookedly, her fuzzy, light 
locks had evidently been arranged without the aid of maid or looking- 
glass, and the two hands which she extended to her hostess with an 
impetuous rush were cased in long gloves, three-quarters unbuttoned. 

“Rose, my darling, don’t frown on me! I know I’m ever so late. 
Don’t wait for Charlie. I ought to have told you before that he 
couldn’t possibly come. There’s a division to-night, and goodness 
knows when he'll get back from the House. I know you'll forgive 
him—when it’s a question of saving the country from shipwreck— ! 
And oh, my dear! Js it all right about the clarinet ?” 

‘Set your mind at rest, the Septett is saved—whatever becomes of 
the country,” Mrs. Damien replied reassuringly, and then dinner 
was at last announced. 

The dinner was ‘an interesting one’—or so Lady Beatrix, Edric’s 
other neighbour, pronounced. It had a few quaint and original 
transatlantic touches about it, which she pointed out with an 
air of a connoisseur; but it was all one to Edric—the repast 
of the Barmecide, or the Feast of Jewels that deluded the Emperor 
Hwang-te. His happiness had got into his head like new wine. 

His love you see was not a deep, fierce, seething passion, but only 
a boyish gladsomeness in the sunlight of his dear lady’s presence ; 
a great joy in serving her; a great loss where she was not. The 
events of the evening were likewise enveloped for him in the same 
golden haze of unreality. 

There was music, he remembered ; something unusually good he 
believed ; but even had his attention been free, it would have been 
wasted on him, his taste being decidedly rudimentary. He ‘liked 
music,’ in a vague, uncritical fashion—that is he listened if any tune 
caught his fancy—and if it didn’t he paid no attention. 

He recognised “the Septett” by there being seven performers ; 
Lady Charles Brant rising violin in hand preparing to lead. There 
was a big, blushing, broad-shouldered youth in morning dress who 
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came in rather sheepishly, clarinet in hand, he remarked. Then 
during the preliminary fluttering of music-sheets, screwing and 
twisting and tuning, and arrangement and disarrangment of lights, 
he found two ladies standing near him, chairless, and vacated his 
place. He sauntered away through the other drawing-room to the 
conservatory beyond, cool and dim, with a fountain dropping musi- 
cally on to broad water-lily leaves and a tall red bird holding a light 
aloft amongst fan-palms and orange trees. Just within the doorway 
a young girl rested on a long, low garden-chair. A slight, white 
figure, whose great starry eyes seemed to meet his with a look of 
expectation as he entered. She bowed hurriedly and awkwardly, 
looking away before he could return the recognition. 

He had seen her before, he knew, somewhere ; but where? How 
pretty she was ; how wonderfully pretty, even to eyes filled with the 
splendour of Rose’s brilliant beauty. A shadowy, transparent, delicate 
prettiness, owing its charm to the subtle changes of light and shade 
that flitted across her sensitive face. How well the dead white of her 
gown suited her, with its quaint old-fashioned cut, and the crimson 
flower nestling amongst the folds of soft muslin and filmy lace. How 
distressed she had looked at his stupidity in not recognising her. 
Why wouldn’t she look again and give him the chance? Her shyness 
seemed to shroud her like a veil, he thought. 

Aunt Mamie was standing near her and bestowed a friendly nod and 
a gleaming grin upon him. As she did so, the scene at St. Fridolin’s 
flashed before him. ‘“ Miss Paramount!” he said half to himself, 
and the delicate little face turned to his all alight with pleasure. 

He drew a seat near her in silence, for the music was beginning 
and they listened without speaking for a few moments. 

“That’s my brother Sampson!” she said, with shy pride; “the 
one who played the clarinet solo—Mrs. Damien was kind enough to 
ask me here to hear him ”—then afraid she had been forward, Elsie 
shrank into herself in an agony of bashfulness. 

Edric made a civil remark about Sampson’s performance presently. 
She was touching the red flower lightly with her finger tips, and steal- 
ing a look at him at intervals, blushing as red as its petals. Her lips 
parted once as if to speak, and then closed again in a little nervous 
tremor. He began to be interested, and to wonder what she had 
to say to him. At last the music finally ceasing, he caught her eyes 
with a look of such open interrogation that it forced a response. 

“ Mrs. Damien said I might ask you—” she faltered, and this pre- 
liminary was sufficient to command at once his prompt attention— 
“ how to go into the army.” 

“From Sandhurst do you mean, or through the Militia?” he 
queried, slightly puzzled. 

“Oh, no! Not as a gentleman like you would go in,” she hastened 
to explain, more fluttered than ever. ‘I mean people like us—to be 
common soldiers.” 
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** People like you, Miss Paramount,”—with a struggle for gravity— 
‘** who are bent on enlisting, have nothing to do but to find the nearest 
recruiting sergeant, and the matter is settled. Have you a fancy for 
any particular regiment? No. Then I should recommend my own, 
the Royal Denbigh, the most distinguished ever known, and certain 
of foreign service immediately.” 

“‘ Does that mean fighting ?—abroad ? ” 

“Yes, but don’t be alarmed ; you'll be kept at the depét for a year 
first, to learn your drills and to shoot m 

“ But he won’t like that. He is a very good shot now. He’s been 
a volunteer these two years and knows his drill quite well.” 

** And he’s more than twenty? That will make a difference. It 
will be uncommonly unpleasant—the life, I mean, and the associates.” 

“They can’t be worse than the City. He’s always getting led 
away. Father says it’s music and the choir practice does it.” 

‘Brother, or sweetheart, which is it?” Edric wondered. But here 
Lady Charles Brant struck the first notes of the accompaniment of her 
song and they were perforce silent. 

It was a quaint little Irish love-ditty with a sad minor refrain to 
the laughing line of each verse; gladsome yet full of presage of 
sorrow. Elsie’s long eyelashes closed as in weariness, but Edric noticed 
the tremor of her delicate lips. 

“‘Sweetheart, it must be. Gone wrong I’m afraid,” was his 
conclusion. 

Lady Charles’s song struck him as “ very pretty,” very nicely sung, 
that was all. How should he guess how every syllable of its 
gladsomeness, dropping into sudden foreboding, thrilled the poor 
sensitive child beside him with a passion of uncomprehended longing, 
or touched her with an exquisite anguish almost too deep for tears. 

The song ended. Elsie had taken the red flower from her breast 
and was holding it clasped in her two hands. Her eyes shone, and 
she spoke in feverish, desperate haste. 

‘Will you help him, sir? If he comes to you from me.” 

Edric smiled his kindliest on her. ‘I don’t know that I can do 
much, but I'll do my best gladly for Mrs.—for your sake,” he 
blundered, afraid of the remark as it was first slipping from his lips 
appearing too pointed. Hester Archdale came up just as he rose 
from his place. 

** Your brother has sent me for you, Elsie, the carriage is at the 
door. You must not go before you choose, though. Is there any- 
thing else you would care to stay to hear?” Hester was determinedly 
gracious by way of amends for her unreasonable antagonism. 

‘*No, I should like to go now. It has all been so beautiful, so 
wonderful!” she said, under her breath, in a tone of soft rapture. 

Hester was going to offer her arm, but Edric interposed, and led 
the girl to the staircase, where her brother took her into amy care ; 
and Aunt Mamie joined them with a pile of wraps. 
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Hester and Edric lingered awhile on the landing, watching the 
little procession depart out into the night; Elsie, in her white gown, 
looking like a little phantom in the June moonlight, beside Aunt 
Mamie’s stalwart dark figure. Edric thought he would tell Hester 
about Elsie’s appeal. It came natural to tell Hester everything that 
happened somehow. ‘They seemed to have been friends of quite old 
standing by this time. Aunt Mamie’s return prevented him. 

‘“‘Mis’r Poynter, sah! Dis fo’ you.” And she extended a silver 
salver to him, On it lay something loosely folded in a piece of soft 
Japanese silk. Not made into a parcel, only wrapped in a few loose 
twists, as if for temporary concealment. 

“For me?” said Edric, looking at it with wonder and sudden 
unaccountable distaste. ‘‘ What can it be?” 

He took it from the salver, and his question was answered as his 
fingers closed on it. Through all the soft yellow folds his fingers 
could distinguish the hard curve and cruel point of the Tiger’s Claw! 

He loosed his hold of the silk, and something fell glittering down 
to Hester’s feet. Before he could prevent her, she had stooped and 
picked it up. ‘ What is this?” she asked, and then as she raised 
her eyes to his face he saw that she knew. 

**Pusson out dar gimme him, Miss Hester. Wait fo’ de ansah, 
sah!” 

“‘ Say I will come,” spoke Edric, and Aunt Mamie departed. 

He almost snatched the token from Hester’s hand. ‘The end of 
the story has come, you see,” he said, forcing a laugh. “ Now I shall 
look for the fulfilment of your prophecies.” 

“Don’t go!” broke from Hester’s lips in spite of herself; “or let 
someone go with you. I don’t like it . 

“Nor do I,” replied Edric, standing frowning and drawing the 
yellow handkerchief through and through his hands. A subtle, 
dead-sweet perfume exhaled from it. With an exclamation of 
disgust, he threw it down and shook his fingers as if to clear them of 
the clinging odour. Then he suddenly picked it up again. 

“T’ll not leave that ugly trace behind me. Faugh! What a 
hateful scent! No, I don’t like it either, Miss Archdale. I’d much 
rather stay here for the rest of the evening. But it’s got to be done, 
don’t you see? I won't try to say good-bye to Mrs. Damien. Tell 
her—anything ; I leave it to you . 

He was unconsciously holding her slim brown fingers in his as he 
spoke. ‘I’m frightened,” she whispered, as she drew them away. 

“‘Why ? It’s quite respectably early in the evening yet, not eleven! 
And don’t you think I can take care of myself? Ill come and 
tell you all about it.” And he ran lightly down the staircase, turning 
on the last step to smile a cheery farewell. 








(To be continued.) 





























































A TRAGEDY. 


“Pp HOMAS CHANDLER possessed a clear, retentive memory by 

nature, and he had done nothing to cloud it. After his master, 
Lawyer Paul—soon to be no longer his master but his partner— 
had gone out with Mr. Preen to make enquiries at the post-office for 
the missing letter, he sat down to bring his memory into exercise. 

Carrying his thoughts back to the Wednesday afternoon, some ten 
days ago, when the letter ought to have been delivered at Mr. Paul’s 
office, and was not—at least, so far as could be traced at present— 
he had little difficulty in recalling its chief events, one remembered 
incident leading up to another. 

Then he passed into the front room, and spoke for some minutes 
with Michael Hanborough, a steady little man of middle age, who 
had been with Mr. Paul over twenty years. There was one clerk 
under him, Tite Batley (full name Titus), and there had been young 
Richard MacEveril. The disappearance of the latter had caused 
the office to be busy just now, Michael Hanborough especially so. 
He was in the room alone when Mr. Chandler entered. 

“You have not gone to tea yet, Mr. Hanborough! ” 

‘No, sir. I wanted to finish this deed first. Batley’s gone to 
his.” 

“Look here, Hanborough, I want to ask you a question or two. 
That deed’s in no particular hurry, for I am sure Mr. Paul will not 
be ready to send it off to-day,” continued Mr. Chandler. ‘ There’s 
going to be a fuss over that letter of Preen’s, which appears to have 
been unaccountably lost. I have been carrying my thoughts back to 
the Wednesday afternoon when it ought to have been delivered here, 
and I want you to do the same. Try and recollect anything and 
everything you can, connected with that afternoon.” 

** But, Mr. Chandler, the letter could not have been delivered here; 
Mr. Paul says so,” reasoned Michael Hanborough, turning from his 
desk while he spoke and leaning his elbow upon it. 

His desk stood between the window and the door which opened 
from the passage; the window being at his right hand as he sat. 
Opposite, beside the other window, was Mr. Chandler’s desk. A 
larger desk, used by MacEveril and young Batley, crossed the lower 
end of the room, facing the window; and near it was the narrow 
door that opened to Mr. Paul’s room. 

Thomas Chandler’ remained talking with Hanborough until he saw 
the lawyer and Mr. Preen return, when he joined them in the other 
room. They mentioned their failure at the post-office, and he then 
related to them what he had been able to recall. 

Wednesday afternoon, the sixteenth of June, had been distinguished 
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in Mr. Paul’s office by a little breeze raised by Richard MacEveril. 
Suddenly looking up from his writing, he disturbed Mr. Chandler, 
who was busy at his desk, by saying he expected to have holiday on 
the morrow for the whole day. Hanborough was just then in Mr. 
Paul’s room; Batley was out. Batley had been sent to execute a 
commission at a distance, and would not be back till evening. 

“Oh, indeed!” responded Tom Chandler, laughing at MacEveril’s 


modest request, so modestly put. ‘What else would you like, 
Dick ?” 
Dick laughed too. ‘‘ That will serve me for the present moment, 


Mr. Chandler,” said he. 

“ Well, Dick, I’m sorry to deny you, but you can’t have it. You 
have a conscience to ask it, young man, when you know the Worcester 
Sessions are close at hand, and we are so busy here we don’t know 
which way to turn!” 

‘‘T mean to take it,” said Dick. 

**But I don’t mean you to; understand that. See here, Dick: I 
won't be harder than I’m obliged; I should like to get to the pic-nic 
myself, though there’s no chance of that for me. Come here in 
good time in the morning, get through as much work as you can, 
and I dare say we can let you off at one o’clock. There!” 

This concession did not satisfy MacEveril. When Mr. Hanborough 
came in from the other room he found the young man exercising his 
saucy tongue upon Tom Chandler, calling him a “Martinet,” a “ Red 
Indian Freebooter,” and other agreeable names, which he may have 
brought with him from Australia. Tom, ever sweet-tempered, took. 
it all pleasantly, and bade him go on with his work. 

That interlude passed. At half-past-four o’clock MacEveril went 
out, as usual, to get his tea, leaving Chandler and Hanborough in the 
office, each writing at his own desk. Presently the former paused ; 
looked fixedly at the mortgage-deed he was engaged upon, and then 
got up to carry it to the old clerk. As he was crossing the room the 
postman came in, put a small pile of letters into Mr. Chandler’s hand, 
and went out again. ‘Tom looked down at the letters but did not 
disturb them ; he laid them down upon Mr. Hanborough’s desk while 
he showed him the parchment. 

“T don’t much like this one clause, Hanborough,” he said. 
“ Just read it; it’s very short. Would it be binding on the other 
party?” 

They were both reading the clause, heads together, when Mr. 
Paul was heard speaking in haste. ‘Chandler! Tom Chandler 
Come here directly ”—-and Tom turned, and went at once. 

“Ts Hanborough there?” cried Mr. Paul. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell him to come in also; no time to lose.” 

Mr. Paul wanted them to witness his signature to a deed ; which 
had to go off by the evening post. That done, he detained them 
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for a minute upon some other matter ; after which, Hanborough left 
the room. Chandler turned to follow him. 

“ Bring the letters in as soon as they come,” said Mr. Paul. 
“There may be one from Burnaby.” 

‘Oh, they have come,” replied Tom: and he went into the other 
room and brought the letters to the lawyer. 

It was this which Tom Chandler now related to his master and to 
Mr. Preen. By dint of exercising his own memory and referring to 
his day-book, Mr. Paul was enabled to say that the letters that past 
afternoon were four in number, and to state from whom they came. 
There was no letter amongst them from Mr. Preen ; none at all from 
Duck Brook. So there it was: the letter seemed to have myste- 
riously vanished ; either out of the post bag despatched by Mrs. Sym, 
or else after its arrival at Islip. The latter was of course the more 
probable ; since, as Dame Sym had herself remarked, once a letter 
was shut up in the bag, there it must remain; it could not vanish 
from it. 

But, assuming this to be the case, how and where had it vanished ? 
From the Islip post-office? Or from the postman’s hands when 
carrying it out for delivery? Or from Mr. Paul’s front room ? 

They were yet speaking when Dale the postman, walked in. He 
came to say that he had been exercising his mind upon the after- 
noons of the past week and could now distinguish Wednesday from 
the others. He recalled it by remembering that it was the afternoon 
of the accident in the street, when a tax-cart was overturned and 
the driver had broken his arm ; and he could positively say that he 
had that afternoon delivered the letters to Mr. Chandler himself. 

‘Yes, yes, we remember all that ourselves, Dale,” returned Mr. 
Paul, somewhat testily. ‘The thing we want you to remember is, 
whether you observed amidst the letters one with a large red seal.” 

Dale shook his head. ‘No, sir, I did not. The letters lay one 
upon another, address upwards, and I took no particular notice of 
them. There were four or five of them, I should think.” 

“Four,” corrected the lawyer. ‘Well, that’s all, Dale, for the 
present. The letter is lost, and we must consider what to do in the 
matter.” 

Yes, it was all very well to say that to Dale, but what could they 
do? How set about it? To begin with, Preen did not know the 
number of the note, but supposed he might get it from Mr. Tod- 
hetley. He stayed so long in discussion with the lawyer, that 
his son, waiting in the gig outside, grew tired and the horse im- 
patient. 

Oliver was almost ready to die of weariness, when an acquaintance 
of his came out of the Bell. Fred Scott ; a dashing young fellow, who 
had more money than brains. 

‘Get up,” said Oliver. And Scott got into the gig. 
They were driving slowly about and talking fast, when two young 
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ladies came into view at the end of the street. Oliver threw the 
reins to his friend, got out in a trice and met them. No need to 
say that one of them was Emma Paul. 

“*T beg your pardon,” said Oliver to her, lifting his hat from his 
suddenly flushed face, as he shook hands with both of them. “TI left 
two books at your house yesterday: did you get them? The servant 
said you were out.” 

“Oh, yes, I had them; and I thank you very much,” answered 
Emma, with a charming smile: while Mary MacEveril went away to 
feast her eyes at the milliner’s window. “I have begun one of them 
already.” 

“Jane said you would like to read them; and so—I—I left 
them,” returned Oliver, with the hesitating shyness of true love. 

“It is very kind of you, Mr. Oliver, to bring them over, and I am 
sorry I was not at home,” said Emma. “ When are you and Jane 
coming to see me?” 

With her dimpled face all smiles, her blue eyes beaming upon 
him, her ready handshake still tingling in his pulses, her cordial 
tones telling of pleasure, how could that fascinated young man do 
otherwise than believe in her? The world might talk of her love for 
Tom Chandler: he did not and ‘would not believe it held a grain 
of truth. Oh, if he could but know that she loved Aim/ Mary 
MacEveril turned. 

“Emma, are you not coming? We have that silk to match, you 
know.” 

With another handshake, another sweet smile, she went away with 
Mary. Oliver said adieu, his heart on his lips. All his weariness 
was gone, lost in a flood of sunshine. 

Mr. Preen was seen, coming along. Scott got out of the gig, and 
Oliver got into it. | Preen took his seat and the reins, and drove off. 

Mr. Paul went home to dinner at the usual hour that evening, but 
the clerks remained beyond the time for closing. Work. had been 
hindered, and had to be done. Batley was the first to leave; the 
other two lingered behind, talking of the loss. 

“Tt is the most surprising thing that has happened for a long while,” 
remarked Hanborough. He had locked his desk and had his hat 
and gloves at his elbow. “That letter has been stolen, Mr. Chandler ; 
it has not been accidentally lost.” 

“ Ay,” assented Tom. ‘Stolen—I fear—from here. From this 
very room that you and I are standing in, Hanborough.” 

“‘ My suspicions, sir, were directed to the Islip post-office.” 

“‘T wish mine were,” said Tom. ‘I don’t think—think, mind, for 
we cannot be sure—that the post-office is the right quarter to look to. 
You see the letters were left here on your desk, while we were 
occupied with Mr. Paul in his room. About two minutes I suppose, 
we stayed with him; perhaps, three. Did anyone come in during that 
time, Hanborough, and take the letter ?” 
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Mr. Hanborough drew off his spectacles, which he wore out of 
doors as well as in ; he was sure to take them off when anything dis- 
turbed him. 

* But who would do such a thing?” he asked. 

Tom laughed a little. “ You wouldn’t, old friend, and I wouldn’t ; 
but there may be people in the neigbourhood who would.” 

Doubts were presenting themselves to Michael Hanborough’s mind: 
he did not “see” this, as the saying runs. “Why should anyone 
single out that one particular letter to take, and leave the rest?” he 
resumed. 

“That point puzzles me,” remarked Tom. “If the letter was 
singled out, as you put it, from the rest, I should say the thief must 
have known it contained money : and who could, or did, know that ? 
I wish I had carried the letters in with me when Mr. Paul called out 
to me!” 

“‘If the letters had been left alone for a whole day in our office, I 
should never have supposed they were not safe,” said the clerk, im- 
pulsively. ‘ But, now that my attention has been drawn to this, I 
must mention something, Mr. Chandler.” 

“Yes. Goon.” 

“When the master called me in after you, I followed you in through 
that door,” he began, pointing to the door of communication between 
the two rooms. “But I left it by the other, the passage door, chanc- 
ing to be nearest to it at the moment. As I went out, I saw the 
green baize door swinging, and supposed that someone had come in ; 
MacEveril, perhaps, from his tea. But he had not done so. I found 
neither him nor anyone else; the room here was vacant as when I 
left it.” 

The green baize door stood in the passage, between the street door, 
always open in the daytime, and the door that led into the front 
office. 

‘Seeing no one here, I concluded I was mistaken; and I never 
thought of it from that hour to this,” continued the clerk. ‘ No, not 
even when it came out that a letter had been lost with a bank note 
in it.” 

Tom nodded his head several times, as much as to say, that was 
when the thief must have come in. “And now, Hanborough, I’ 
tell you something in turn,” he went on. ‘Dale put the letters into 
my hand that afternoon, as you know; and I laid them on your desk 
here while showing you that clause in the mortgage deed. Later, 
when I took up the letters to carry them to Mr. Paul, an idea struck 
me that the packet felt thinner. It did indeed. I, of course, sup- 
posed it to be only fancy, and let it slip from my mind. I have 
never thought of it since—as you say by the green door—until this 
afternoon.” 

Michael Hanborough, who had put his spectacles on again, turned 
them upon his young master, and dropped his voice to a whisper. 
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“Who is it that—that we may suspect, sir?” 

** Say yourself, Hanborough.” 

“T’m afraid to say. Is it—MacEveril?” 

“Tt looks like it,” replied Tom, in the same low tone. “ But while 
there are reasons for suspecting him, there are also reasons against it,” 
he added, after a pause. “ MacEveril was in debt, petty little odds and 
ends of things which he owes about the place and elsewhere ; that’s 
one reason why money would be useful to him. Then his running 
away looks suspicious ; and another reason is that there’s positively 
no one else to suspect. All that seems to tell against him ; but on 
the other hand, MacEveril, though random and heedless, is a gentle- 
man and has a gentleman’s instincts, and I do of think he would 
be guilty of such a thing.” 

“Well, and I can’t think it, either,” said Michael Hanborough ; 
“despite his faults and his saucy tongue, I liked him. He did not 
come in again that afternoon till half-past five, I remember. I told 
him he was late; he answered, laughing, that he had dropped asleep 
over his tea—though I didn’t believe a word of it.” 

‘If MacEveril really took the letter, how had he ascertained that 
it contained money?” mused Tom Chandler. ‘“ Hanborough, at 
present I think this suspicion of him had better lie entirely between 
ourselves.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Chandler, and so do I. Perhaps a few days may bring 
forth something to confirm or dispel it.” 


II. 


PREEN was a great deal too anxious and restless to let the following 
day pass over quietly ; and on that Sunday afternoon when we were 
all sitting in the garden at Crabb Cot, under the scent and shade of 
the large syringa trees, he walked in. His little dark face looked 
darker than ever, the scowl of pain on his brow deeper. 

“No, I can’t take anything,” he said, in answer to the Squire’s 
haspitable offers of having wine, or ale, or lemonade brought out. 
‘Thirsty? Yes, I am thirsty, Squire, but it is with worry, not with 
the walk. Wine and lemonade won’t relieve that.” 

And, sitting down to face us, in a swinging American chair, which 
Tod had brought out for his own benefit, Gervais Preen surprised us 
with the history of his mysterious loss, and enquired whether the 
Squire could give him the number of the note. 

“ Yes, I can,” replied the Squire; “ my name is on the note also ; 
you made me write)it, you know. How on earth has it got lost?” 

“It is just one of those things there’s no accounting for,” said 
Preen, bending forward in his earnestness. “The letter left Duck 
Brook in safety; I posted it myself, and Mrs. Sym took notice of it 
when she shut it up in the bag. That is as far as it can be traced. 
The Islip post-office, though not remembering it in particular, have 
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198: A Tragedy. 
no doubt it reached them, as it could not have been lost from the 
bag, or that they sent it out for delivery to Mr. Paul by Dale, who ‘is 
cautious and trustworthy. Paul declares it never reached him; and of 
course, fe is trustworthy. Dale says, and it is a fact, that he delivered 
the letters that afternoon into Mr. Chandler’s own hands. One: 
cannot see where to look for a weak point, you perceive, Todhetley.” 

The Squire was rubbing his face, the account having put it into a 
white heat. ‘Bless my heart!” cried he. ‘It reminds me of that 
five-pound note of mine which was changed in the post for a stolen 
one! You remember ¢hat, Johnny.” 

“Yes, sir, that I do.” 

‘* Wednesday, the sixteenth, was the day it ought to have reached 
old Paul?” exclaimed Tod, who was balancing himself on the branch 


ofatree. ‘* Why, that was the day before the pic-nic !” rz 
“And what if it was?” retorted Preen, enraged that everybo?? 
should bring up that pic-nic in conjunction with his loss. ‘ The pic- 


nic had nothing to do with my bank-note and letter.” 

“ Clearly not,” agreed Tod, laughing at his ire. 

**T should advertise, Preen,” said the Squire, ‘‘and I should call in 
the detectives. They ‘i 

“TI don’t like detectives,” growled Preen, interrupting him, “ and 
I think advertising might do more harm than good. I must get my 
money back somehow ; I can’t afford to lose it. But as to those 
detectives Mercy upon us!” 

In the ardour of declamation, Mr. Preen had bent a little too for- 
ward. The chair backed from under him, and he came down upon 
the grass, hands and knees. Tod choked with laughter, and dashed 
off to get rid of it. The man gathered himself up 

** Nasty tilting things, those chairs are!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Please 
don’t trouble, ma’am,” for Mrs. Todhetley had sprung forward ; 
“‘there’s no-harm done. And if you don’t mind giving me the 
number of the note to-day, Squire, I shall be much obliged.” 

He declined to stay for tea, saying he wanted to get back home. 
When he and the Squire went indoors, we talked of the loss ; Mrs. 
Todhetley thought it strangely unaccountable. 

As the days went on, and the bank-note did not turn up, Mr. Preen 
fell into the depths of gloom. He had lost no time in proceeding to 
the Old Bank, at Worcester—from whence Mr. Todhetley had drawn 
the note, in conjunction with other notes—recounting to its principals 
the history of its loss, and giving in its number, together with the 
information that Mr. Todhetley’s name was written on it. The bank 
promised to make inquiries ot other banks, and to detain the note 
should it be paid in. 

“ As if that were likely!” groaned Preen. “A rogue filching a 
note would not go and pay it into the place it came from.” 

Thomas Chandler was gazetted the partner of Mr. Paul, the firm 
to be known henceforth as Paul and Chandler. In the first private 
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conference that the young man held with his partner, he imparted to 
him the suspicions which he and Hanborough held of Dick MacEveril. 
For as that erratic gentleman continued to absent himself, and the 
time was going on without bringing a shadow of doubt upon anyone 
else, the new partner felt that in duty he must speak to his chief and 
elder. Old Paul was overwhelmed. 

“What a dreadful thing!” he exclaimed, testily. ‘And why 
couldn’t you or Hanborough mention this before ? ” 

“Well,” said Tom, “ for one thing I was always expecting some- 
thing might crop up to decide it one way or another ; and, to tell the 
truth, sir, I cannot bring myself to believe that MacEveril did it.” 

“He is a villainous young dog for impudence, but—to do such a 
thing as that? No, I can hardly think it, either,” concluded the lawyer. 

That same evening, after his dinner, Mr. Paul betook himself to 
Oak Mansion, to an interview with his old friend, Captain MacEveril. 
Not to accuse that scapegrace nephew of the Captain’s to his face, but 
to gather a hint or two about him, if any might be gathered. 

The very first mention of Dick’s name set the old sailor off. His 
right foot was showing symptoms of gout just then; between that 
and Dick he had no temper at all. Calming down presently, he 
called his man to produce tobacco and grog. They sat at the open 
window, smoking a pipe apiece, the glasses on a stand between them, 
and the lame foot upona stool. For the ex post-captain made a 
boast that he did not give in to that enemy of his any more than he 
had ever given in to an enemy at a sea-fight. The welcome evening 
breeze blew in upon them through the open bow window, with the 
sweet-scent of the July roses; and the sky was gorgeous with the red 
sunset. 

‘* Where is Dick, you ask,” exploded the Captain. ‘ How should 
I know where he is? Hang him! When he has taken his fill of Lon- 
don shows with that Australian companion of his, he’ll make his way 
back again here, I reckon. Write? Not he. He knows he’d get a 
letter back from me, Paul, if he did.” 

Leading up to it by degrees, talking of this and that, and especially 
of the mysterious loss of Preen’s note, the lawyer spoke doubtingly 
of whether it could have been lost out of his own office, and, if so, 
who had taken it. ‘That young rascal would not do such a thing, 
you know, MacEveril,” he carelessly remarked. 

“What, Dick? No, no, he’d not do that,” said the Captain, 
promptly. ‘“ Though I’ve known young fellows venture upon queer 
things when they were hard up for money. Dick’s honest to the back- 
bone. Had he wanted money to travel with, he’d have wormed it out 
of my wife by teasing, but he’d not steal it.” 

“‘ About that time, a day or so before it, he drew out the linings 
of his pockets as he sat at his desk, and laughingly assured Han- 
borough that he had not a coin of ready money in the world,” 
remarked Mr. Paul. 
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‘“‘ Like enough,” assented the Captain. “Coin never stays in és 
pockets.” 

‘“*T wonder where he found the money to travel with ?” 

** Pledged his watch and chain maybe,” returned the Captain with 
composure. ‘He would be quite equal to ¢hat. Stockleigh, the 
fellow he is with in London, had brought home heaps of gold ’twas 
said ; he no doubt stands treat for Dick.” 

John Paul did not, could not, say anything more definite. He 
thought of nothing else as he walked home; now saying to himselt 
that Dick had stolen the money, now veering over to the Captain’s 
opinion that Dick was incapable of doing so. The uncertainty 
bothered him, and he hated to be bothered. 

‘ The man to whom the money was owing, Robert Derrick, was 
becoming very troublesome. Hardly a day passed but he marched 
into Mr. Paul’s office, to press for payment, threatening to take steps 
if he did not get it shortly. The morning following the lawyer’s visit 
to Captain MacEveril, he went in again, vowing it was for the last time, 
for that he should cite Mr. Preen before the County Court. 

** And mark you this,” he added to Hanborough, with whom the 
colloquy was taking place, “some past matters will come out that 
Preen wants kept in. He'll wish he had paid me, then.” 

Now, old Paul overheard this, for the door was partly open. 
Rugged in look, and in manner too when he chose to be, he was not 
rugged at heart. He was saying to himself that if this money had 
really been lost out of his office, stolen possibly by one of his clerks, 
he might replace it from his own pocket, to ward off further damage 
to Preen. Preen had not at present a second ten pound note to 
give, could not find one anyway; Preen wished he could. Ten 
pounds would not affect the lawyer’s pocket at all: and his resolu- 
tion was taken. Ringing his bell, which was answered by Batley, 
he bade him show Derrick to his room. 

The man came in with a subdued face. He supposed he had been 
overheard, and he did not care to offend Mr. Paul. 

“T cannot have you coming here to disturb my clerks, Derrick,” 
said the lawyer, with authority. “If you write out a receipt, I will 
pay you.” 

“ And sure enough that’s all I want, sir,” returned Derrick, who was 
Irish. ‘But I can’t let the thing go on longer—and it’s Preen I’d 
like to disturb, Lawyer Paul, not you.” 

‘* Sit down yonder and write the receipt,” said the lawyer, shortly. 
“You know how to word it.” 

So Derrick wrote the receipt and went off with the ten pounds. 
And Gervais Preen said a few words of real thanks to Mr. Paul in a 
low tone, when he heard of it. 

On Tuesday morning, the thirteenth of July, exactly four weeks to 
the day since the bank note left Mr. Preen’s hands, he had news of 
it. The Old Bank at Worcester wrote to him to say that the missing 
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note had been paid-in the previous day, Monday, by a well-known 
firm of linendrapers in High Street. Upon which the bank made 
enquiry of this firm as to whence they received the note, and the 
answer, readily given, was that they had had it from a neighbour 
opposite—the silversmith. The silversmith, questioned in his turn, 
replied with equal readiness that it had been given him in payment 
of a purchase by young Mr. Todhetley. 

Preen, hardly believing his eyes, went off with all speed to Islip, 
and laid the letter before Lawyer Paul. 

‘What does it all mean?” he asked. ‘‘ How can young Todhetley 
have had the note in his possession ? I am going on to Crabb Cot to 
show the Squire the letter.” 

** Stop, stop,” said the far-seeing lawyer, “it won’t do to take this 
letter to Todhetley. Let us consider, first of all, how we stand. There 
must be some mistake. The bank and the silversmith have muddled 
matters between them ; they may have put young Todhetley’s name 
into it through seeing his father’s on the bank note. I will write at 
once to Worcester and get it privately enquired into. You had better 
leave it altogether in my hands, Preen, for the present.” A pro- 
posal Preen was glad to agree to. 

Lawyer Paul wrote to another lawyer in Worcester with whom he 
was on friendly terms, Mr. Corles; stating the particulars of the 
case. That gentleman lost no time in the matter; he made the 
enquiries himself, and speedily wrote back to Islip. 

There had been no mistake, as Mr. Paul had surmised. The linen- 
drapers, a long-established and respectable firm, as Paul knew, had 
paid the note into the Old Bank, with other monies, in the ordinary 
course of business ; and the firm repeated to Mr. Corles that they had 
received it from their neighbour, the silversmith. 

The silversmith himself was from home at this time ; he was staying 
at Malvern for his health, going to Worcester on the market days only, 
Saturdays and Wednesdays, when the shop expected to be busy. He 
had one shopman only, a Mr. Stephenson, who took charge in his 
master’s absence. Stephenson assured Mr. Corles that he had most 
positively taken the note from Squire Todhetley’s son. Young Mr. 
Todhetley had gone into the shop, purchased some trifling article, 
given the note in payment, and received the change in gold. Upon 
referring to his day-book, Stephenson found that the purchase was 
made and the note paid to him during the morning of Thursday, the 
seventeenth of June. 

When this communication from Mr. Corles reached Islip, it very 
much astonished old Paul. “Absurd!” he exclaimed, flinging it 
upon his table when he had read it ; then he took it up and read it 
again. 

“ Here, Chandler,” said he, calling his new partner to him, ‘ what 
do you make of this ?” 

Tom Chandler read it twice over in his turn. “ If Joseph Todhetley 
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did change the note,” he observed, “he must have done it as a 
practical joke, and be keeping up the joke.” 

“Tt is hardly likely,” returned Mr. Paul. “If he has, he will have 
a bad quarter of an hour when the Squire hears of it.” 





On this same morning, Thursday, we were preparing for Worcester ; 
the Squire was going to drive us in—that is, myself and Tod. The 
phaeton was actually being brought round to the gate and we were ‘ 
getting our hats, when Tom Chandler walked in, saying he had 
come upon a little matter of business. 

“No time to attend to it now, Tom,” said the Squire, all in a bustle ; 
“just starting for Worcester. You look hot.” 

“T am hot, for I came along at a trotting pace,” said Tom; 
**the matter I have come upon makes me hot also. Mr. Todhetley, 
I must explain it, short as your time may be; it is very important, 
and—and peculiar. Mr. Paul charged me to say that he would 
have come himself but he is obliged to stay at home to keep an 
Hi appointment.” 

li “Sit down then,” said the Squire, “and make it as brief as you 
ly can. Johnny, lad, tell Giles to drive the horses slowly about.” 

tk When I got back, after telling Giles, Tom Chandler had two letters 
iH in his hand ; and was apologising to the Squire and to Tod for what 
ti he was obliged to enter upon. Then he added, in a few words, that 
i the lost bank-note had come to light ; it had been changed at Wor- 
ii ‘cester, at the silversmith’s in High Street, by, it was asserted, young 
i Mr. Todhetley. 

“Why, what d’ye mean?” cried the Squire sharply. 

To explain what he meant, Tom Chandler read aloud the two 
letters he held ; the short one, which had been first addressed to Mr. 
Preen by the Old Bank, and then the longer one written by Mr. 
Corles. 

“Edward Corles must be a fool to write that!” exclaimed the 
Squire in his hot fashion. 

Well, he is not that, you know,” said Tom Chandler. “The 
question is, Squire, what the grounds can be upon which they so 
positively state it. According to their assertion, young Mr. Todhetley 
changed the note at the silversmith’s on the meng of Thursday, 
the Seventeenth of June.” 

“Young Mr. Todhetley” in a general way was just as hot as his 
father, apt to fly out for nothing. I expected to see him do so now. 
Instead of which, he had a broad smile on his face, evidently re- 
garding the accusation as a jest. He had perched himself on the 
arm of the sofa, and sat there grinning. 

This struck Tom Chandler. ‘Did you do it for a joke?” he 
asked promptly. 

“Do what?” rejoined Tod. 
“ Change the note.” 
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“Not I.” 

“The only conclusion Mr. Paul and I could come to was, that—if 
you had done it—you did it to play a practical joke upon Preen, and 
were keeping it up still.” 

The Squire struck his hand in anger upon the table by which he 
sat. 

“‘ What is the meaning of this, Joe? A practical joke? Did you 
do the thing, or didn’t you? Speak out seriously. Don’t sit there, 
grinning like a Chinese image.” 

“Why, of course I did not do it, father. How should Preen’s 
bank-note get into my hands? Perhaps Johnny there got it and 
did it. He is sometimes honoured by being put down as your son, 
you know.” 

He was jesting still. The Squire was not in a mood for jesting ; 
Tem Chandler either. A thought struck me. 

_ “Did you say the note was changed on Thursday, the Seventeenth 
of June?” I asked him. 

“They say so,” answered Tom Chandler. 

“‘ Then that was the day of the picnic at Mrs. Cramp’s. Neither 
[ nor Tod left the house at all until we went there.” 

“Why bless me, so it was! the seventeenth,” cried the Squire. 
“‘T can prove that they were at home till four o’clock: the Beeles 
were spending the day here from Pigeon Green. Now, Chandler, 
how has this false report arisen ? ” 

“I am as much at sea as you can be, sir,” said Tom Chandler. 


“Neither I nor Paul can, or do, believe it—or understand why the 


other people stick to it so positively. You are going into Worcester, 
Squire ; make your own enquiries.” 

“ That I will,” said the Squire. ‘ You had better drive in with us, 
Chandler, if you can. Giles can stay at home.” 

It was thus decided, and we started for Worcester, Chandler sitting 
beside the Squire. And the way the Squire touched up Bob and 
Blister, and the pace we flew along at, was a sight for the road to see. 


Ill. 
‘THURSDAY morning, the Seventeenth of June—for we have to go back 
to that day. High Street was basking in the rays of the hot sun; 
foot passengers, meeting each other on the scorching pavement, lifted 


_their hats for a moment’s air, and said what a day it was going to be. 


The clean, bright shops faced each other from opposite sides. None 
of their wares looked more attractive than those displayed in the two 


‘windows of the silversmith. 


Mr. Stephenson—a trustworthy, civil little man of thirty, who had 
a plain face and sandy hair that stood upright on his head—was 
keeping guard over his master’s goods, some of them being very 
valuable. The shop was a long one and he was far down in it, 
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behind the left-hand counter. Before him lay a tray of small articles 
of jewellery, some of which he was touching up with a piece of wash- 
leather. He did not expect to be busy that day ; the previous day, 
Wednesday, had been a busy one, so many country people came into 
town for the market. 

While thus engaged, a gentleman, young, good looking, and well 
dressed, entered the shop. Mr. Stephenson went forward. 

“IT have called for Mrs. Todhetley’s brooch,” said the stranger. 
“Ts it ready?” 

“* What brooch, sir?” returned Stephenson. 

“* The one she left with you to be mended.” 

The shopman felt a little puzzled. He said he did not remember 
that any brooch had been left by that lady to be mended. 

“Mrs. Todhetley of Crabb Cot,” explained the applicant, perhaps. 
thinking the man was at fault that way. 

“Oh, yes, sir, I know who you mean; I know Mrs. Todhetley. 
But she has not left any brooch here.” 

“Yes she has; she left it to be mended. I was to call to-day 
and ask for it.” 

Stephenson turned to reach the book in which articles left to be- 
mended were entered, with their owners’ names. Perhaps his master 
might have taken in the brooch and omitted to tell him. But no 
such entry was recorded in it. 

*‘T’m afraid it is a mistake, sir,” he said. ‘Had Mrs. Todhetley 
left a brooch, or anything else, for repair, it would be entered here. 
She may have taken it to some other shop.” 

“No, no; it is yours I was to call at. She bought it here a few 
months ago,” added the young man. “She came in to ask you 
about the polishing-up of an old silver cake-basket, and you showed 
her the brooches, some you had just had down from London, and 
she bought one of them and gave four guineas for it.” 

Stevenson remembered the transaction perfectly. He had stood 
by while his principal showed, and sold, the brooch to Mrs. Tod- 
hetley. Four only of these brooches had been sent to them on 
approval by their London agent, they were something quite new. 
Mrs. Todhetley admired them greatly; said she wanted to make a 
wedding present to a young lady about to be. married, but had not 
meant to give as much as four guineas. However, the beauty of the 
brooch tempted her ; she bought it, and took it home. 

Stephenson’s silence, while he was recalling this to his memory, 
caused the gentleman to think his word was doubted, and he entered! 
into further particulars. 

“It was last March, I think,” he said. ‘The brooch is a rather 
large one; a white cornelian stone, or something of that sort, with 
a raised spray of flowers upon it, pink and gold; the whole sur- 
rounded by a border of gold filagree work. I never saw a nicer 
brooch.” 
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“Yes, yes, sir, it was just as you say; I recollect it all quite 
well. Mrs. Todhetley bought it to give away as a wedding present.” 

“And the wedding never came off,” said the young man, with 
ease. ‘“ Before she had time to despatch the brooch, news came to 
her of the rupture.’ So she had to keep it herself: and the best 
thing too, the Squire said. Well, it is that brooch I have come for.” 

“ But I assure you it has not been left with us, Mr. Todhetley,” 
said Stephenson, presuming he was speaking to the Squire’s son. 

“‘ The little pink flower got broken off last week as Mrs. Todhetley 
was undoing her shawl; she brought it in at once to be mended,” 
persisted the young man. 

“But not here indeed, sir,” reiterated Stephenson. “I’m sorry to 
hear it is broken.” 

‘She wouldn’t take it anywhere but to the place it was bought at, 
would she? I’m sure it was here I had to come for it.” 

Stephenson felt all abroad. He did not think it likely the brooch 
would be taken elsewhere. He began to think that his master must 
have taken it in, and forgotten all about it. Opening a shallow 
drawer or two in the counter, in one of which articles for repair 
were put, in the other the repaired articles when finished, he searched 
both, but could not see the brooch. This took him some little 
time, as most of the things were in paper and he had to undo it. 

Meanwhile the applicant amused himself by looking at the 
articles displayed under the glass frame on the counter. He seemed 
to be rather struck with some very pretty pencils. 

* Are those pencils gold?” he enquired of Stephenson, when the 
latter came forward with the ill news that the brooch was certainly 
not in the shop. 

“No, sir; they are silver gilt.” 

Lifting the glass lid, Stephenson took out the tray on which the 
pencils and other things lay, and put it right under the young man’s. 
nose, in the persuasive manner peculiar to shopmen. The pencils 
were chased richly enough for gold, and had, each, a handsome stone 
at the end, amethyst, pink or yellow topaz, or so on, which might or 
might not be real. They looked very nice, and very handsome. 

‘What is the price ?” 

“* Twelve shillings each, sir. We bought them a bargain ; from a 
bankrupt’s stock in fact ; and can afford to sell them as such.” 

“T should like to take this one I think,” said the young man, choos- 
ing out the one which had a pink topaz. “ Wait a bit, though: I 
must see if I’ve enough change to pay for it.” 

“‘ Oh, sir, don’t trouble about that; we will put it down to you.” 

“No, no, that won’t do. One, two, four, six. Six shillings; all I 
have in the world,” he added laughing, as he counted the coin in his 
porte-monnaie, “and that I want. You can change me a ten-pound 
note, perhaps ?” 

“Yes, sir, if you wish it.” 
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The purchaser extracted the note from a secret-pocket of his porte- 
monnaie, and handed it to the shopman. 

** The Squire’s name is on it,” he remarked. 

Which caused Stephenson to look at the back. Sure enough, there 
it was—“ J. Todhetley,” in the Squire’s own handwriting. 

** Give me gold, if you can.” 

Stephenson handed over nine pounds in gold and eight shillings in 
silver. He then wrapped the pencil in soft white paper, and handed 
over that. 

Wishing the civil shopman good morning, the young man left. He 
stood outside the door for a minute, looking about him, and then 
walked briskly up the street. While Stephenson locked up the ten- 
pound note in the cash-box. 

There it lay, snug and safe, for two or three weeks. One day 
Stephenson, finding he had not enough change for a customer, who 
came in to pay a bill, ran over to the draper’s opposite, and got 
change for it there. These were the particulars which Stephenson had 
furnished, and furnished readily, upon enquiries being made of him. 


Squire Todhetley drove like the wind, and we soon reached 
Worcester, alighting as usual at the Star-and-Garter. The Squire’s 
commotion had been growing all the way; that goes without telling. 
He wanted to take the bank first ; Tom Chandler recommended that 
it should be the Silversmith’s. 

** The bank comes first in the way,” snapped the Squire. 

*‘T know that, sir; but we can soon come back to it when we have 
heard what the others say.” 

Yet I think he would have gone into the bank head-foremost, as we 
passed it, but chance had it that we met Corles, the lawyer, at the top 
of Broad Street. Turning quickly into High Street, on his way from 
his office, he came right upon us. The Squire pinned him by the 
button-hole. 

‘The very man I wanted to see,” cried he. ‘“ And now you'll be 
good enough to tell me, Edward Corles, what you meant by that 
rigmarole you wrote to Paul yesterday about my son.” 

“T cannot tell what was meant, Squire, any more than you can; I 
only wrote in accordance with my information,” said Mr. Corles, 
shaking hands with the rest of us. ‘ You have done well to come 
over ; and I will accompany you now, if you like, to see Stephenson.” 

The Squire put his arm within the younger man’s, and marched on 
down High Street to the Silversmith’s, never so much as looking at 
the bank door. Stephenson was in the shop alone: such a lot of us, 
it seemed, turning in! 

The Squire, hot and impulsive, attacked him as he had attacked 
Edward Corles. What did Stephenson mean by making that in- 
famous accusation about his son ? 
It took Stephenson aback, as might be.seen ; his eyes opened and 
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his hair stood on end straighter than ever. Looking from one to the 
other of-us, he last looked at Mr. Corles, as if seeking an explanation. 

“The best thing you can do, to begin with, Stephenson, is to relate 
to Squire Todhetley and these gentlemen the particulars you gave me 
yesterday morning,” said Mr. Corles. “I mean when you took the 
bank-note, a month ago.” 

Without more ado, Stephenson quietly followed the advice; he 
seemed of as calm a temperament as the Squire was the contrary, and 
recited the particulars given a little way back. The Squire’s will was 
good to interrupt at every second word, but Mr. Corles begged him to 
listen to the end. 

“Oh, that’s all very well,” cried he at last, “all true, I daresay ; 
what I want to know is, how you came to pitch upon that customer 
as being my son.” 

“* But he was your son, sir. He was young Mr. Todhetley.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted the Squire. ‘* Was this he?” drawing Tod 
forward. 

“No, sir; certainly not.” 

‘Well this is my only son ; except a little one who is not yet much 
more than out of his petticoats). Come! what do you say now?” 

Stephenson looked again at one and the other of us. His pale face 
took a sort of thoughtful haze as if he had passed into a fog. 

“Tt must have been young Mr. Todhetley,” spoke he ; “ everything 
seemed to uphold the fact.” 

“Now don’t you turn obstinate and uphold what is xof the fact,” 
reproved the Squire. ‘When I tell you this is my only son, except 
the child, how dare you dispute my word ?” 

It should be stated that Stephenson had been with the Silversmith 
since the beginning of the year only, and had come from Birmingham. 
He knew Mr. and Mrs. Toahetley by sight, from their coming some- 
times to the shop, but he had never yet seen Tod or me. 

“T don’t suppose you want Squire Todhetley’s word confirmed, 
Stephenson, but I can do so if necessary,” said Mr. Corles. “ This is 
his only grown-up son.” 

“No, no, sir, of course I don’t,” said Stephenson. ‘This gentle- 
man,” looking at Tod, “does not bear any resemblance to the. one 
who changed the note.” 

“*What was he like?” said Tom Chandler, speaking for the first 
time ; and he asked it because his thoughts were full. 

“* He was fair, sir,” replied Stephenson. 

** What height ? ” 

** About the middle height. A young, slender man.” 

‘Well dressed ? Spoke like a gentleman?” 

“Oh, quite like a gentleman, and very well dressed indeed.” 

“Just as MacEveril was that morning, on the strength of getting 
to the pic-nic,” ran through Tom Chandler's thoughts. “ Did he come 
off here first, I wonder?” 
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** He seemed to know all about you, sir, just as though he lived at 
your house,” said Stephenson to the Squire; “and Mrs. Todhetley 
sent him for her brooch that day. Perhaps you may know, sir, who 
it was she sent ?” 

‘Sent ! why, nobody,” spluttered the Squire. ‘It must have been 
a planned thing. The brooch is not broken.” 

“He said the little pink flower had got broken off, and that Mrs. 
Todhetley did it with her shawl,” persisted Stephenson, unable to 
stare away his perplexity. And I think we were all feeling perplexed 
too. 

“He knew what the brooch cost, and that it was bought for a 
wedding present and that Mrs. Todhetley kept the brooch for her- 
self because the wedding did not come off,” went on Stephenson. 
“How could I suppose, sir, it was anybody but your own son? Why 
once I called him ‘ Mr. Todhetley ;’ I remember it quite well; and he 
did not tell me I was mistaken.. Rely upon it, if you’ll excuse me for 
saying so, Squire Todhetley, that it is some young gentleman who is 
intimate at your house and familiar with all its ways.” 

‘* Hang him for a young rogue!” retorted the Squire. 

‘And your own name was on the note, sir, which he bade me 
notice, and all ; and—and I don’t see how it was possible to help 
falling into the mistake that he came from you,” concluded Stephenson, 
with a slightly injured accent. 

Upon which the Squire, having had time to take in the bearings of 
the matter, veered round altogether to the same opinion, and said 
so, and shook hands with Stephenson when we departed. 

Tom Chandler let us go on, remaining behind for a minute or two. 
He wanted to put quietly a few questions about the appearance of the 
young man who had changed the note. He also examined the silver- 
gilt pencils, finally buying one which was precisely similar, stone and 
all, to the one which had been sold that other morning. 

Stephenson answered the questions to the best of his ability and 
recollection. And Tom Chandler found that while on some points 
the description would have served very well for that of Richard 
MacEveril, on other points it did not seem to fit in with it at all. 

The conclusion will come next month. 

Jounny LUDLow. 
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pleasure and your spirits are unwinding. 
of a sensational novel. All the mystery that kept you breathless and 
excited, is being rapidly cleared in a natural and quite commonplace 
manner ; and you wonder with personal vexation why you never 
thought of this, that, and the other before: never guessed that the 
first husband was dead, and the beautiful charmer was a guiltless 
innocent: never imagined that the wardrobe had a false back to it, 
opening on to a secret staircase leading to a well, into which all 
the murdered bodies were thrown by that terrible female assassinator. 

And then, in the downward route, instead of the liveliness of the 
capital, you have only the dull Gothenburg in prospect, without a 


Ce of the things 
certainly to be 
done in Sweden, most 
certainly to be enjoyed, 
is the Gotha Canal: 
upwards from Gothen- 
burg, or downwards 
from Stockholm. The 
former route is the 
better, for then all 
the beauties of Lake 
Malaren come in as a 
“srand climacteric ;” 
a vivid final impres 
sion; whilst awaiting 
you are the attractions 
of the gay capital itself. 

In the downward 
route, on the contrary, 
the scenery and inter- 
est of the canal cease 
before reaching Goth- 
enburg ; all enjoyment 
has subsided into a 
quiet river contempla- 
tion with flat, some- 
what tame shores. You 
feel, if it may be so 
expressed, that your 


It is like the last chapter 
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single attraction or excitement to relieve the monotony of existence ; 
whence your only escape must be an uncertain journey down the 
Cattegat to Copenhagen ; or a still prosier passage—‘ unromantic as 
Monday morning ”—across the North Sea, back to the shores of 
old England: a passage which means, by interpretation, a return 
to every-day life and labour; getting once more into harness; a 
present farewell to the chances and changes, the adventures and’ 
delights of foreign travel and far-off scenes. 

The Gotha Canal is a very great work in the way of engineering, 
by means of which the Baltic is brought into direct communication 
with the North Sea. Three hundred and fifty years ago it was first 
thought of ; but great schemes like great minds ripen slowly, and 
nothing important was achieved until the beginning of the 18th century. 
Again, early in the present century it was further planned and de- 
veloped by Baron von Platzen, aided and abetted by Thomas Telford, 
an English engineer. In spite of much opposition from the people 
of Sweden, the canal became an accomplished fact, and was opened 
about the year 1832; all improvements and additions thereto ending 
in 1844. 

The journey from Gothenburg to Stockholm occupies about two 
days and a half. The distance is three hundred and fifty miles, 
of which about fifty miles is actually canal, and the rest is made up of 
lakes and river. ‘There are seventy-four locks to be passed; the 
canal is crossed by more than thirty bridges, and has a fall of ten 
feet ; it is forty-six feet wide at the base, eighty at the surface ; and at 
its highest point it is three hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
Thus, starting at sea-level from Gothenburg, your steamer has climbed 
a huge staircase of locks to a height of three hundred feet ; after 
which, it descends again by the same process to the original level, 
before reaching Stockholm. 

Some of these locks appear like staircases built for a giant race, for 
in certain parts many of them are together; in one place, before 
reaching Trollhatta, no fewer than eleven. If you choose to land on 
the banks and watch, you may see the vessel climbing up the monster 
steps, calmly and deliberately, step by step; taking a long breathing inter- 
val between each step while the lock behind is closed, and the one in 
front is being gradually opened and the water let in. So that. between 
each lock you see the vessel rising ten feet in the world, as evenly and 
beautiful as if lifted by invisible hands. Eleven such steps may be 
counted here, eleven long pauses ; but there are no mistakes, no false 
alarms; there is no going backward ; no stumbling or tripping to 
bring good luck to those who may be coming up behind. 

We left Gothenburg on Monday morning and were fortunate 
in having one of the two new steamers lately added to the line : 
the Ceres. A good many English were on board ; the one solitary 
and only time that we came into contact with them while going about 
Sweden. 
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For the English do not visit Sweden with the same determination 
that they invade other countries. It seems to be very little patronised 
by tourists. A few enterprising and inquisitive people go through it 
for no better reason than because they like to see everything ; and 
because, being, as the sailor who made love to the maid, in the old 
song would have said, “contagious” to Norway, they must realise 
for themselves that it has not all the beauty and all the charms of 
the land of the midnight sun: charms that creep into your heart 
and there fasten themselves with a grasp which never loosens. One 
visit to Sweden will satisfy any doubt or curiosity upon this point, 
and, for the most part, will leave your love for the beautiful still 
hungering and athirst. 

The English, as a rule, confine themselves to Stockholm. They 
make a dash from the capital of Norway to that of Sweden. Generally 
speaking it is a “moonlight flitting,” for more often than not they 
take the night train. 

Having explored Stockholm, its lakes and islands; having wan- 
dered through the beautiful rooms and avenues of Drottningholm, 
and attended the king’s public reception in the winter palace ; 
having gazed upon the world from the roof of the Grand Hotel, and 
lunched at Hasselbacken in the Djurgard, they straightway take 
steamer and proceed to immolate themselves on the Steppes of 
Russia ; or dash back to Christiania, as if there, and there alone, was 
happiness to be found. Or thirdly, and very oppositely, they take 
the night train to Malmo, cross over to Copenhagen (the Danes 
will be found nicer, more refined and better looking than the 
Swedes) and so cunningly work their way southward into civilised 
Europe, cheating the North sea of its just dues and anticipated 
tributes. 

Yet there were days and excursions in Sweden, or near it, that 
I would not have been without; even as now I would not be 
without their recollection. The journey up the Gotha Canal was one 
of them. 

The Ceres left Gothenburg at midday, a goodly company. on 
board of various nations and people and tongues. It was a curious 
assemblage, composed of many elements. One lady was taking 
charge of an unwieldy old gentleman—a strangely contrasted pair ; 
the one as conspicuously stout as the other was painfully thin: she, 
with a pinched, nervous face, whose original bloom had become 
concentrated in one prominent feature. Her blue eyes were watery 
and restless, but harmless; and when she spoke her teeth had a 
trick of going up and down like the keys of a piano, appearing and 
disappearing in an original and somewhat alarming manner. She 
had “no Swedish,” as the natives would say ; and once or twice 
on appealing to me across the dinner table for help in a difficulty, 
only plunged herself into greater straits, for I had “no Swedish” 
either. 
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Whenever she wanted anything not on the table she made signs 
to the stewardess, put her head on one side like a sparrow and 
gave a look intended to be winsome. Such a look as Charity 
Pecksniff might have worn when it suited her purpose. Having 
stormed the citadel of the waitress’s heart, a pantomime ensued ; 
dumb motions, expressive gestures. But the stewardess refused to be 
charmed. She understood everything perfectly well, but was of a 
revengeful or contrary disposition. When asked for salt, she deliber- 
ately brought sugar; when the lady made winsome signs for bread, 


‘TROLLHATTA. 


she handed her mustard. Once when she held out her cup for 
more sugar, she maliciously dropped into it a lump of butter. 

The old gentleman in charge had the head of a Gorgon with the 
body of a Jumbo. He was a nonentity in all intelligent matters, 
who devoured the piles his fair keeper heaped upon his plate, 
abused her publicly if he thought she failed him in quantity, and 
very much enjoyed the port wine he regularly ordered but never 
shared with her. 

Next to him sat quite a different order of being. A fair lady, with 
golden hair and dazzling complexion, and eyes that did a great deal 
of execution. She disappeared mysteriously one night, and we had 
made up our minds that she was not human at all, but a delicious 
mermaid who had cruelly gone back to her native element, leaving 
us to lament her loss: when she suddenly turned up again at 
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Stockholm, in the restaurant of the Grand Hotel, taking luncheon with 
an earnestness which proved her, without further doubt or controversy, 
a child of earth. E. had been much the more smitten of the two, and 
not holding to Lord Byron’s opinion, was ready, for the rapture at 
the golden-haired one’s reappearance, to condone a too evident devo- 
tion to the pleasures of the table. 

There was an elderly man on board, who talked without stops, 
must have been a prig in his young days and was insufferable in his 
old. For ever laying down the law, he addressed everyone dicta- 
torially, consequentially ; what he said was final, certain as an 
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TROLLHATTA, 


oracle, indisputable as the Persian laws. He possessed largely the 
spirit of contradiction and delighted to put himself in opposition to 
his neighbours. 

One morning a keen east wind was blowing ; the sun had gone in ; 
for the time being the upper deck was cold as the Arctic regions. 

“ Lovely weather !” he remarked. 

Dead silence. Evidently no one agreed. 

“Ah!” he said. “Too cold for you, I suppose. Now I don’t 
call this cold at all; it is simply bracing.” His face was blue, his 
teeth were chattering, his coat collar was up and his shoulders were 
in his ears, ‘I suppose you’d rather have a west wind and sunshine, 
Now I wouldn’t. Give me an east wind anda grey sky; not that 
everlasting glare which dazzles you, or a hot sun that grills you and 
gives you prickly heat and a splitting headache. No, no; none of 
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your azure skies and west winds for me ; a grey sky and an east wind 
and I’m all right. Ah! this is something like!” as a cutting blast 
made his old teeth chatter,'his face bluer than ever. 

What could be answered to such a spirit of contradiction? Happily 
no answer was necessary. He would rush on to the next subject 
without giving you time to put in a word. He went down, and 
presently came up again. 

“T am given to understand, ’sir,” with a patronising tone and a put- 
you-down sort of air, which seemed to say: ‘And what business had 
you there, or anyone there but me?”—“T am given to understand, 
sir, that you have been up to the moon and down into the depths of 
the earth. Now, as I have been to the one and intend to go the other, 
I shall be glad to hear your experience of the whole matter. Ah! 
you did not enjoy the moon—now I did. Climate too variable— 
now I thought it very even; too much above the world and too 
solitary >—There, sir, I flatly disagree with you.” 

This is the conversation as it occurred, only that the disputed 
point was not the moon, but a quiet place in Italy. Finally the 
quarrelsome and contradictory old gentleman had to be discarded 
all round and sent to Coventry. But he had a foil with him in the 
shape of a companion—masculine gender, singular number: a com- 
panion as pleasant and retiring as he was the opposite; with whom 
one compared notes and conversed pleasantly by the hour, and who 
added both to the enjoyment and profit of the journey. 

We left Gothenburg, then, at midday. Shall we ever get away 
from it >—the sentence haunts one like the slippers in eastern fable. 

On mounting to the upper deck, we felt that enjoyment was before 
us. At least, there would be no more sea ; it would be a calm voyage 
and, we hoped, a prosperous. 

But for the present we were in the river. Gothenburg diminished 
in the distance, but was a long time before it disappeared. On either 
side were flat, green reaches, of which we had an extensive view from 
the height of the upper deck. The weather was warm and sunny— 
for the easterly blast, above alluded to, had not set in—and if there 
was nothing startlingly beautiful in the aspect of the country, the fields, 
at least, were fresh, green, and pleasant to look upon. Every now 
and then we had to slacken speed, sometimes to stop altogether, as we 
meta barge that either could not or would not get out of the way in 
time. Some of these barges had brown sails set, some were propelled 
with large and clumsy oars, but all were picturesque and lively objects, 
breaking the monotony of the river way. Most of them were laden 
with wood, and hailed the steamer as she went by, claiming good 
fellowship with everyone on board. Rafts, too, we occasionally met, 
generally in charge of a man and a woman—no doubt life partners for 
better for worse—each labouring at an oar; as we passed, even at 
slowest speed, the water plashed and washed over the wood, and 
those on the raft would give a series of little jumps, very funny and 
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comical, in their endeavours to escape the waves and keep dry feet, 
until the miniature tempest had subsided. For a time we were con- 
tinually passing these barges, continually slackening speed. The 
reeds and rushes by the river side bowed down and disappeared at 
our approach as if making salutations, drawn in by the action of the 
steamer upon the water. 

Presently we passed the castle of Bohus, once the largest castle in 
Sweden, as now the greatest ruin. It lies upon an island divid- 
ing the estuary of the Gotha into two channels—one running to 
Gothenburg, the other out to sea. Opposite was the small town of 
Kongelf, which looked inviting from the banks of the river, but which 
I think we passed without stopping. The scenery about here was 
characterised by a certain wildness. Rocky hills looked bare and 
barren; the water widened. Being the most interesting spot we 
had yet reached, of course the bell rang and everyone went down to 
dinner. Dinner, somehow, always is announced at the wrong moment, 
when the best part of the scenery is going on. And to descend 
when the bell rang was a matter of necessity ; otherwise you lost your 
place, and those who trusted to a second and later detachment some- 
times had to dine with Duke Humphrey, 

The dinner was a long process, for a very small return. The 
stewardesses were not up to their work—or rather they had more to 
do than they could manage, and kept you waiting so long between 
each course that the previous course had time to be comfortably 
digested. Then there was the smorgasbord to begin with, at which 
both English and Swedish assisted —a goodly company, for the 
Swedes on board were in the majority. The few who passed over 
the smorgasbord as superfluous, exercised their patience on camp 
stools, guarding their places: for the Swedes had no idea of not 
taking any vacant seat at table, whether reserved or not. Possession 
with them was nine points of the law: “qui va a la ducasse, perd 
sa place,” their motto. Dinner consisted of three courses, and it took 
considerably over an hour to get through them. 

After Kongelf we continued our way up the river, the banks 
enlivened by country houses, factories, and other signs of life and in- 
dustry. Then presently we came to the first part of the canal and 
first locks. By five o’clock we had reached Trollhatta, and the 
most celebrated falls in Sweden. 

Everyone who wished to see the falls—and who did not ?—had 
now to leave the vessel. Whilst they went round one way, on their 
visit of inspection, she would proceed, step by step, through the eleven 
locks. The hotel was to be our rallying point. 

It was a pleasant break in the journey. And, indeed, throughout 
the trip, we were frequently able to leave the steamer and walk along 
the banks, exploring the country, enjoying the shade thrown by the 
trees, the cool greensward beneath our feet. 

So everyone left the ship for Trollhatta falls, breaking themselves 
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up into parties and detachments, according to numbers and inclina~ 
tions. ; 

It was a wild and beautiful walk, through a deep valley, under 
craggy and romantic rocks, covered with lichen and moss and ferns,. 
from which trees overhung far up, with long arms that seemed to. 
be pronouncing a benediction upon the world. Great boulders of 
rock lay about our path, immense fragments that must have rolled 
down and lain there for ages past. Our path was rugged, wound 
and twisted about; now hilly and ascending, now leading downward: 
over and around these rocky masses. Now in the gloom and depths. 
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GOING THROUGH THE LOCKS. 


of smaller groves, with flowers and terns about our path, and the smal 
wild strawberry ; and now a longer avenue, a stiff ascent, and groves of 
trees that led us within sound of the rushing water. Turning to the 
left, and walking to the edge of the chasm, a view of the splendid falls 
at once burst upon us. 

An immense mass of rushing, swirling, seething foam, twisted into 
many shapes and designs by great boulders of rock, by miniature 
islands rising from its very centre. The falls are not high and_per- 
pendicular, like most of the celebrated falls of the world; but of 
tremendous extent, of amazing, breathless rapidity, whilst the body 
of water is probably the largest of any fall in Europe. Their situa- 
tion, too, is very romantic. It was the wildest spot we had seen in 
Sweden. In all directions great rocks stood out of the water, narrow- 
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ing its course and increasing its rush and roar, causing it to twist and 
divide and assume all sorts of fantastic shapes and forms. Cliffs 
towered above to a great height, barren, broken and rugged; here 
showing a surface of cold grey stone, there lichen and moss covered, 
with the hue of centuries upon it: now fringed with fir trees, often 
to the very. edge of the water. 

Looking upwards from below the falls, you see factories and ironworks 
and tall chimneys perched by the side, washed—almost surrounded— 
by the rushing water. But these somehow do not take from its effect. 
Rather they increase it, by adding life to the scene, whilst their black 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE GOTHA CANAL, 


walls give it tone and effect ; standing out in singular contrast with 
the white foam. ‘The falls are six in number, their total height is 
over 188 feet, whilst from first to last their length is about 160 yards. 

E. and I soon found ourselves alone, and climbing the heights, 
looked down upon this valley of waters. It was magnificent beyond 
description, its power upon the mind éxceeding that of all the water- 
falls we had ever seen. 

We had visited the chief waterfalls of Norway ; some are beautiful, 
and some are grand and imposing; but none of them excited the breath- 
less sensation that comes over you while gazing upon the Falls of Troll- 
hatta. It was perpetual motion, inexhaustible supply. A few have 
had the temerity to attempt to ford them, but none ever survived to 
tell the tale of their folly. Yet at the hotel they showed us a dog that 
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once tumbled in from the very top, had been hurried through the 
rapids and torrents down to the end, and had come out stupid and 
breathless, but otherwise uninjured. A large, black, fat, superannuated 
retriever, ending his days in the lazy, pampered happiness and 
indulgence of unconscious heroism. 

From our present height, far above the falls, we gazed upon yet 
greater heights above us and before us. On the very summit of what 
looked like an extensive plateau, a large white church was strangely 
conspicuous against a background of clear blue sky. To the right, 
falls and valley descehded and disappeared in precipitous depths. 
One felt that this ought to be altogether a place of abode for many 
days. A passing gaze at these falls was insufficient. Their grandeur 
and extent could only be realised and enjoyed after a certain 
familiarity and acquaintance. 

We stayed on, doing our best to absorb all this greatness and 
grandeur, until we thought our leave of absence must be up. The 
falls were magnificent, but we bad no wish to lose the boat. For 
long we seemed to have been the last of the “ band of pilgrims ”— 
whether happy or not, each could only answer unto himself. We do 
not wear our hearts upon our sleeves. So we hastened down, piloted 
by a small guide, who, whether we would or no, had appropriated us 
as his own special perquisite, and in whose assurances that we had 
plenty of time we put no faith. 

Yet he was right, and proved himself “ trustie to the end.” Once 
more on a level with the rushing water, surveying the torrent from 
the very edge of great boulders, it threw around its spray in rather 
too affectionate and boisterous a manner. We crossed the bridge, 
went round by the forge, and lost sight of the falls with a sigh. 
Like Oliver Twist, we longed for more. When we came in view 
of the hotel, there was neither sound nor symptom of the Ceres. 

It was a goodly sized inn. The big, black dog-hero of Troll- 
hatta, lying in front of the door, greeted us with a lazy wag of the 
tail and a blink of his sleepy eyes. As the little guide had said, 
we had plenty of time before us, Those eleven locks were not to be 
passed in a hurry. There was no fear of being left behind. Where 
the pilgrims had disappeared to was a mystery. Not one of them 
was visible, except the lady with the golden hair, attended by two 
devoted cavaliers who each looked as if he could cheerfully dispense 
with the other’s company. Golden-hair was dramatically disclaiming 
in the hotel garden, evidently recounting the effect of the falls upon 
her imagination. We left them to it, went in and found a large 
room upstairs, with a sweet-toned piano and other evidences of civili- 
sation. Here they brought us coffee—and there is hardly any coffee 
in the world like Swedish coffee. It is always good; generally 
superlative. We lounged at the open window, slowly consumed our 
nectar, and watched the even tenour of village life. Our little guide 
was surrounded by a small army of boys. He was just now in clover ; 
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the world had prospered with him ; his companions were full of friend- 
ship and affection. The pilgrims were coming up in detachments. 

Presently a whistle ; an outside commotion ; the eleven locks were 
behind the Ceres; our moments in Trollhitta were numbered. 
Down we went. The old dog condescended to get up and lazily 
watch us off the premises. He was almost too fatto walk. Notoriety 
had spoilt him. It is easier to win laurels than to wear them. A 
tumble into the falls now would have been fatal, ending in tragedy. 

The boat came alongside. The pilgrims went on board, headed 
by Golden-Hair and her devoted slaves, If they did not spread their 
mantles for her to walk upon, it was that mantles were missing, not 
that they did not think her adorable and queenly. Other pilgrims 
followed up the gangway with becoming dignity, and others again 
scrambled over the sides, their motto “Sans cérémonie.” All were 
there. For once there was no waiting for stragglers: romantic 
couples who take account of nothing but their own hearts’ emotions. 
In good time the Ceres went on her way rejoicing. Went her way 
on the calm waters of the canal, green banks on either side, bordered 
by bowing reeds and rushes. Roadways were beyond, small houses 
or farms, cherry orchards absolutely groaning with fruit. It was so 
tantalising that everyone declared, like the fox and the grapes, that 
the fruit was not ripe. But if redness was any sign of maturity, 
all that make-believe was a mere sham anda pretence. “O 
ruddier than the cherry ” was never written in a Swedish orchard. 

Wherever we stopped—and we stopped frequently—the country 
people came down with supplies of cherries, strawberries and 
raspberries. But cherries were most plentiful and most popular. 
Large market baskets brimful of rich, luscious fruit. Almost eyery- 
one on board, but especially the Swedish ladies, invested in unlimited 
quantities, handed up in conical paper bags running over with good 
measure: inverted pyramids more popular and accessible than those 
of Egypt. When the bags failed, handkerchiefs came to the rescue. 
Then these refined Swedish ladies—everyone talks so much of‘the 
refinement of the Swedes as compared with the Norwegians—would 
proceed to dispose of their purchases. As for the stones, if they shot 
into the water, so much the better; if they fell upon the deck, and 
became so many traps for spinal-concussion and fractured skulls, 
it was, as Mr. Toots would have said, of no consequence. Long 
before the end of the journey we had had quite enough of the 
Swedish ladies: and, for the matter of that, of the Swedish men 
also. 

But these specimens met in travel must not be taken as an ex- 
ample of the best type of Swedes, any more than the higher English 
type is seen in the specimens ordinarily found journeying at home 
or abroad. The exceptional Swedes, when we met them—it was 
seldom—were charming and delightful. It must be so. Go where 
you will, the nice people in the world are in the minority. 
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After leaving Trollhatta and devoting an hour to the melancholy 
pleasures of the supper table, twilight fell upon the earth, and then 
darkness. A darkness which toned and subdued everything, yet in 
which near objects were quite visible. The distant landscape was 
clothed with a black pall; but lights gleamed in roadside cottages, 
and here and there an open doorway disclosed the bright embers ot 
a peat fire smouldering upon a hearth; disclosed sometimes the 
outlines of a Darby and Joan quietly watching these embers, and 
suggesting all sorts of possible domestic dramas, in the most simple 
of which so often lie hidden all the elements of a tragedy. The 
trees fringing the highway cast long shadows upon our watery path, 
grim and spectral, while they rustled mysteriously in the night wind. 
The stars, bright and splendid, found their reflections multiplied 
and broken up into gleams and flashes by the troubled waters ot 
our wake. 

Everyone had long gone down, and E. and I had the deck to 
ourselves. Even the dictatorial old gentleman had turned in, after 
declaring that this was just the sort of country he liked: that for 
his part he didn’t believe Norway was a bit better than Sweden: and 
that, Apropos of the stupid stars up there with their blinking eyes, he 
didn’t believe a word of the old fable about Galileo; had always 
doubted the old man’s existence. ‘‘ Nothing lies like history and 
tradition,” said he; “and if you applied the rules of contrary to 
everything you read and heard, the chances were you might sometimes 
come upon a little truth.” 

About ten o’clock we touched at Venersborg, a small, flourishing 
town, looking substantial and well built, with a wide business-like 
quay. As the steamers run quite as much for commercial purposes 
as for pleasure, here cargo was both unloaded and taken on board, 
a few passengers left and others took their place. Lighted up, as it 
was to-night, the place looked bright and cheerful in all the surround- 
ing darkness. 

And singular and weird was the feeling and impression when, on 
leaving Venersborg, we plunged almost at once into the black, wide 
waste of the waters of Lake Wenern. Strange the effect of being 
surrounded by land and houses one moment, and plunging the next 
into an inland sea, where, under cover of the darkness, we might 
have been a thousand miles distant from all life and human habita- 
tion. The steamer plunged and throbbed on her way. Islands 
upreared themselves, black, solitary, and gloomy in the darkness, 
beautiful and romantic by day. How much we regretted that 
darkness. But the steamers go on their way, night and day un- 
ceasing. Yet navigation is often so difficult, that to traverse some 
portions by night seems almost like throwing a chance of life 
away; and there are a very few spots that can only be taken in 
daylight. 

Strange and novel was the sensation of crossing this lake at mid- 
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night, no lights about but our own, and the reflections of the stars 
upon the water ; nothing to break or startle the solemn stillness but 
the cry of some bird disturbed by our passage, escaping from one 
little island to another. 

It was growing cold. Everyone had long ago succumbed to sleep. 
Even the contradictory old gentleman—who ought to have been on 
deck, lively as a cricket, and enjoying the night air—had turned in, as 
we have seen ; and being a lover of arctic regions and east winds, no 
doubt was comfortably snoring—-I am sure he snored—rolled up in a 
dozen blankets, door closed, curtain drawn, scuttle screwed up tight. 
But there comes an end to all things: the longest day, the most 
troubled life, all the burden of sorrow: and there comes a moment 
when the lids grow heavy, and the steps flag, and we too must turn 
in for a long, last sleep. 

The next morning found the steamer still on her way, but very far 
from her destination. It was only Tuesday, and Stockholm would not 
be reached before Wednesday evening. 

All day long the journey was one of interest and beauty. Now 
steaming up between the banks of the canal, sometimes so narrow 
that one wondered what would be done if two vessels met. They 
never do meet in these straits. Where they cannot see ahead they 
whistle and rouse echoes in the neighbourhood, and the one 
steamer waits in a sufficiently wide part until the other has gone by. 

We called at many places during the day, discharging small 
cargo, exchanging passengers. Our numbers never seemed to 
decrease, but rather the contrary. Now we passed through locks, 
single, double, sometimes four or five in number ; permitting one to 
land and enjoy long walks on the banks—which so greatly added to 
the charm and pleasure of the journey ; and now we launched forth 
from the narrow canal into the open freedom of a lake. 

Lake Wettern was especially lovely, and its banks were not 
destitute of towns and villages, and other signs of life. Most interest- 
ing from a distance—for we did not go out of our way to call there— 
was Vadstena : ancient looking and dignified, reposing on quiet slopes 
above the lake. Here, too, was the ancient monastery of St. Brigitta, 
founded in the fourteenth century, now unromantically turned into a 
lunatic asylum. Many wished to stop here, but the steamer was 
inexorable. At Motola she did call ; but the place, chiefly famous for 
its immense ironworks and manufactories, was as prosy in its associa- 
tions and surroundings as Vadstena was romantic. Yet, like the 
famous city of Lisbon, so beautiful from the water, so commonplace 
in itself, perhaps distance also lent enchantment to the charms of 
Vadstena. We consoled ourselves with the thought. 

One portion of the canal—that lying between Lake Wettern and 
Lake Roxen—was perhaps the most beautiful of all. The water was 
above the level of the land, and we looked down upon a road over- 
shadowed by trees, with a charming country beyond, and fertile 
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gardens adorned with profusions of flowers of rich colour, that 
scented the air we passed through. There were velvety lawns and 
park-like grounds, and orchards laden with cherry trees. We had 
found nothing prettier of its kind ; nothing that looked so much like 
a delicious bit of England transplanted to the middle of Sweden, 
flourishing under northern skies. Everyone went into a series ot 
crescendo harmonies of rapture, which the Swedish ladies turned into 
FF. discords as they were wafted out of reach of those tantalising 
cherry orchards. On some portions of our journey the woods were 
magnificent ; large, fine trees stretching far as the eye could reach, 
many of them oaks of splendid growth. 

When night had fallen we reached a spot where seven locks had 
to be passed, giving time for a walk under the stars. Yet few were 
enterprising enough to leave the vessel. Tall trees lined the roadside. 
We went down the rapidly descending pathway, leaving the steamer 
behind us. She looked weird and monstrous in the surrounding 
darkness, yet cheerful with all her side lights, and mast lights, and 
cabin lights—red, green and white—flashing out in the blackness 
of night. And watching, every now and then, as one lock was closed 
and another opened, one saw her gradually descending as by some 
mysterious process, ten feet in the world; then moving on to the 
next lock, and there stationary again for a time. 

We came to the end of the road, and apparently, to the end of all 
things. A tiny pier, and a miniature lighthouse, from which flashed 
a beacon over the waters of Lake Roxen. There was not a creature 
in sight, not a sound to be heard, not a nightbird to cleave the air 
with startling cry. Isolated, infinitely sad and solitary, looked the 
lake, its near waters dimly lighted by the lamp in that small light- 
house. 

We turned away almost with a shudder. Far ahead of us, a mile 
above the earth as it seemed in the darkness, was that flashing, 
throbbing steamer, coming down the series of locks, step by step, 
with solemn steps and slow. We went back and sat upon the middle 
of the last lock of all, and watched the black water below us rising. 
The further gates opened ; she passed through, a thing of life, and 
slowly bore down upon us to within a foot of our heads. It required 
some nerve to keep one’s seat in all that mysterious gloom. Suppose 
the engines failed to answer at the right moment? Crash and 
chaos would go the gates, and everything and everyone about them 
—whilst the unconscious mass swept out into Lake Roxen as if 
nothing had happened. 

Nothing did happen. She stopped at the right moment, and we took 
advantage of our last chance of getting on board. Not many minutes 
after, she passed through the last lock, and launched on the lake. 
Soon nothing was left to tell the tale of what had been but a gleam 
from that little lighthouse, which, as we gradually receded, flashed 
more and more starlight in the darkness. 
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So once more from the broad waters of a lake we bade good-night 
to the world. 

Our last day dawned. After all, we should not be sorry to reach 
Stockholm. Three days, pleasant and enjoyable as they were, singu- 
lar and uncommon though the experience, yet sufficed. Had the 
voyage lasted a week, I think we should have got out somewhere and 
finished the journey by train: as the mysterious lady must have done, 
or she never could have reappeared in all her splendour at Stock- 
holm, destroying lovely and romantic mermaiden illusions, and prov- 
ing herself mortal after all. 

But the last day was not the least pleasant ; with the exception of 
that part where, launching out for a time into the Baltic, there was 
nothing to arrest attention. Before entering the wider waters, the arm 
running up to Norrkoping had been singularly beautiful. Romantic 
banks and small islands, all clothed with so rich a verdure and so 
well-wooded, that the scene, as we glided along, was that of an earthly 
paradise. In the Baltic there was a distinct swell upon the water 
which caused a good many to turn suddenly quiet, and others to dis- 
appear altogether. It did not last many hours. We left the wider 
waters and passed up into the arm leading to Sodertelge. 

Here, just before entering the last portion of the canal, we were 
near meeting with an adventure. As nearly as possible the Ceres ran 
aground, and only saved herself by performing a series of evolutions 
which lasted about half-an-hour, and brought her again into deep 
waters. All this had not been quite lost time. We were at the 
mouth of the very narrow canal leading up to Sodertelge, and a 
steamer out of sight, but fortunately not out of sound, had been 
energetically using her whistle and warning us of rocks ahead. 
Endeavouring to keep clear of one danger, we had nearly fallen into 
another. 

The short canal proved one of the most interesting bits of the 
whole journey. Banks were sylvan and wooded with slender and 
beautiful trees, and adorned with wild flowers. The canal was so 
narrow there seemed scarcely an inch of room to spare, and one 
could easily have jumped from the vessel to the flower-gemmed 
shore, which sloped far above our heads. 

Then came Sddertelge, an ancient and flourishing town, and a much 
frequented bathing place. Old women crowded the sides with large 
baskets of twisted cakes, which we tried, because the guide books 
recommended them as simply ambrosia. And trying them, we straight- 
way repented. The avidity with which they were bought up was all 
the more amazing. The town seemed to promise well as a place of 
sojourn. Ahead of us, high in the air, was the railway bridge— 
which presently swung round and opened to allow us to pass. 

Very soon after, we turned into Lake Malaren. The interest of 
the journey, as far as the actual canal was concerned, was over. The 
lake itself has infinite beauties, but as we shall return to it we will 
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not touch upon them to-day. Nor, indeed, were they apparent. The 
sun had gone in, a bitterly cold wind was blowing, occasionally a little 
rain fell. The old gentleman who went through life by the rules of 
contrary, a fur cap well over his ears, his hands in woollen gloves 
plunged in the pockets of a capacious great coat, a thick rug over his 
shoulders, was stamping about and vowing that this was splendid ; far 
better than all the sunshine and west winds and southern climates 
that ever visited this earth. 

Under the circumstances the lake seemed interminable. Hour 
after hour passed and Stockholm did not appear. At length a distant 
vision as of a great town ; church steeples ; heights where houses did 
duty for trees: and we saw the beginning of the end. Nearer and 
nearer grew the vision. Bridges and palaces opened up: a distant 
sound as of a surging multitude: the busy hum of human bees in a 
hive : a crowd of vessels in all directions : quays that appeared to run 
up into the very centre of the town, a mixture of curves and angles 
and straight lines: a number of people that seemed amazing and con- 
fusing after our late experiences: a skilful piloting through steamers 
darting about in all directions, amongst vessels outward and home- 
ward bound: a dazzling array of flags flying and flapping in the 
wind : a confused clashing of church clocks striking the hour of six : 
a consignment of goods and chattels to the wakeful and watchful 
messenger from the Grand Hotel: and ourselves with undisguised 
pleasure, threading the streets of this Venice of the North. 


TO A SNOWDROP! 


‘¢ Tiny flower of snow ; “Child ot frost and snow, 

Little silver bell, Firstling of the year, 
Tell us what you know— I am come to show 

What you’ve come to tell ! That the spring is near. 
‘‘In the ice and snow “While the others sleep 

Popping up your head; Soundly down below, 
Tell us why you grow I come up to peep 

In your frosty bed. How the seasons go. 
‘While all else is dead, * Till they hear my bell 

You alone arise, Sounding through the snow, 
Lifting up your head All the buds know well 

To the wintry skies !”’ ’Tis too soon to blow.” 





A. H. T. 





















THE FIGHT AT THE FARM HOUSE. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE ZULU WAR. 
By Lievut.-CoLoneL JoHN Manony, C.M.G, 


A PARTY of five horsemen well armed and mounted, though the 

state of their horses showed they had been ridden hard, were 
proceeding at a good pace in the direction of Ladysmith, in the 
Colony of Natal. Behind them lay the bleak plateau of Helpmakaar, 
and beyond that again, the steep, precipitous defile that led to Rorke’s. 
Drift. 

The party consisted of Major Maitland, of the 24th Regiment; Lieut. 
Cochrane of the 32nd; Dr. Goodeve, a civilian medical practitioner, 
doing duty with the troops; the principal Medical Officer, Surgeon 
General Andrews ; and Capt. Ferrars of the Natal Mounted Police, 
who had been wounded in the action of Isandhlwana. 

Night was coming on, and they were on the look out for some 
place to put up at. 

“We cannot go much further,” said Major Maitland, pulling up 
his horse. “I wish we could get shelter somewhere for the night. 
The rain is increasing, and it will be pitch dark in ten minutes. You 
know this part, Willie,” he added, addressing Lieutenant Cochrane 
“ Ride on and see if there is any sign of a house.” 

“There used to be a Farm about here,” was the reply. “ The 
light is not sufficient to make out its whereabouts, but I’ll have 
a try.” 

ey don’t think Captain Ferrars will be able to go much further, 
sir,” said Dr. Goodeve, coming up. ‘“‘ He’s been reeling in the saddle 
for the last few miles, and I’m afraid the bandages have become 
loosened.” 

“IT think I remember passing a house, somewhere in this direction, 
on my way up,” observed Dr. Andrews. “ At all events let us dismount 
and try if we can discover it. Poor Ferrars is, I am afraid, in a bad 
way.” 

The rain by this time was coming down in torrents, and the 
party, leading their horses through the darkness that had followed 
the last streak of departing daylight, went plodding along up to their 
knees in mud. 

After they had proceeded some distance, Captain Ferrars, who was 
supported by the two doctors, begged to be allowed to rest. ‘It’s no 
use,” he said, faintly. ‘I think I’m done for. Don’t take any more 
trouble. Thank you all very much for your kindness.—Dr. Andrews,” 
he whispered, ‘“‘there’s a pocket book inside my jacket ; please take it 
and give it to my wife. And—” he added, falteringly, “‘she would like 
a lock of my hair, if you can manage it by-and-by.” 






























































The Fight at the Farm House. 


“Keep up your spirits, Ferrars,” said Major Maitland, cheerily ; 
“you'll be all right if you can get a little rest. Cochrane has just 
discovered a ruined kraal, which he remembers was in the vicinity 
of Boshoff’s Farm, and we may soon hope to reach a place of 
shelter.” ; 

He was answered by a deep sigh. 

They proceeded through the thick mud for some time, while the rain 
continued to pour down pitilessly, and the outlook was getting a 
little dismal, when a shout from Lieutenant Cochrane, informed them 
that they were on the right track. 

After making their way through a thick plantation they reached a 
house, and soon scrambled on to the stoep. No answer was returned 
to their repeated shouts. 

“Try the door, Cochrane,” said Major Maitland ; “we must get 
inside somehow.” 

“J have been all round the house, sir, and every entry has been 
barred up,” he replied. 

“Then we must force the door. Bring here a couple of rifles.” 

“ Don’t do that,” said Dr. Andrews. “It’s an invasion of private 
property and might get us into trouble. The Duke of Wellington 
would have hanged one for less. Here’s a small square window: 
could not someone get in by that ?” 

““ Never mind, Doctor; the dear old Duke is not here now, so we 
must take our chance. As for the window, it might be possible for an 
acrobat to manage the feat, but I doubt anyone here being able to 
do so.” 

A half-dozen blows from the butt end of a rifle soon knocked away 
the fastenings of the door, which had only been barred across from 
the inside ; and the party entered. 

Some matches were procured and a light struck, which disclosed 
the usual sitting-room of a Dutch farmer. Some home-made candles 
were hanging on a string against the wall, a couple of which they cut 
off and lit, and then proceeded to explore their surroundings. 

The occupants had evidently left in a very great hurry. A Dutch 
clock was ticking solemnly in a corner; there were plates, knives 
and forks, dishes and saucepans, salt, pepper, et hoc genus omne 
lying about, “in most admired disorder.” And there was also a 
substantial sofa, which was at once utilised for Captain Ferrars. 

Further examination showed a couple of bed-rooms containing bed- 
steads with interlaced reims for sacking, but no bed clothes. 

In the kitchen was their greatest “find,” a large pile of cut fire- 
wood, and a bag of flour. A good fire was at once prepared, and 
Captain Ferrars on the sofa placed in its vicinity. 

“Has anyone got a drop of spirits of any sort?” enquired Dr. Good- 
eve. “I’ve given Ferrars the last drop in my flask.” But. unfortunately 
none could be produced. “It’s unlucky,” said the kind-hearted 
medico ; “a little brandy would be priceless to Ferrars just now.” 
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* Tet us do the best we can,” said the Major, “and collect all the 
edibles we have amongst us, in order to knock up a meal of some 
sort.” 

“Hullo!” said Lieutenant Cochrane, “ what’s that?” as a sound 
struck on his ears. 

“ Tt’s uncommonly like the cackle of a goose,” said Major Maitland. 
“If the guileless bird has been obliging enough to put in an appear- 
ance, he must, I regret to say, suffer on account of his confiding 
nature. I suppose they omitted to carry him away with the rest of 
the live stock.” 

Lieutenant Cochrane, who had established himself as head cook, 
took his rifle and passed out to the rear of the building. 

Presently a shot was heard, and in a few moments that warrior re- 
turned holding a fine goose by the neck. 

This was welcomed with a shout of approval, and the other contri- 
butions were a packet of compressed tea from Dr. Andrews, a 
sausage from the Major, and a tin of Van Houten’s chocolate from 
Lieutenant Cochrane: the latter condiment being reserved for Captain 
Ferrars, who had by this time had his wound attended to, and his 
clothing dried. 

In a little while, a by no means bad meal (under the circumstances) 
was turned out. The goose after being plucked—in which operation 
all assisted—was boiled ina thick casing of paste made from the flour 
found in the house, from which also were constructed some dumplings 
of a rather primitive kind, enclosing the Major’s sausage chopped up 
small. This, aided by a decoction of the compressed tea, put a little 
life into the weary, washed-out party, poor Captain Ferrars even rally- 
ing to the occasion. 

Their clothes having by this time been dried, some little warmth 
began to pervade their limbs, and they commenced casting about for a 
spot to sleep in, when they were startled by loud shouts in front of 
the house. . 

Major Maitland: went to the door, and cautiously opening it, asked 
who was there. 

“A friend,” was the reply. ‘For Heaven’s sake let mein. I am 
pursued by Zulus, and have had a bad fall jumping the fence in the 
dark. My horse is staked, and I fear the poor beast must be dead 
by this time.” 

They immediately went to his assistance and helped him on to the 
stoep. 

“Why, it’s Bridgman of the Commissariat!” said Lieutenant 
Cochrane, coming forward. 

* Yes! I’ve had a narrow squeak, I assure you. I left Dundee 
this afternoon and lost my way. As the light was failing I came upon a 
lot of Zulus, who let fly a shower of assegais, and also fired several 
shots, missing me, though, I am thankful to say. Ramming in the 
spurs, I rode off without thinking much of where I was going, and 
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managed to give the devils the slip in the dark, making for where I 
saw your lights. I daresay you will receive a visit from them, for they 
will be attracted by the lights, as I was.” 

“Out with the light,” said Major Maitland, rapidly. ‘ Slack down 
the fire, put all the spare coats against the windows, knock a loop-hole 
or two in the doors and windows, put one saddle in the small window, 
from behind which one man can fire, and pile the remainder on the 
stoep, in front of the door. Lucky we have plenty of ammunition ! 
Go out, Cochrane, and let the horses loose on the veldt; they’ll stand 
no chance, pent up in the stable, should we be attacked.” 

‘“‘ Bridgman, have you any brandy? Ferrars, of the Mounted Police, 
is here, badly hurt, and we have no stimulant to give him.” 

“ T’ve a flask untouched. It was filled before leaving Dundee, and 
I’ve not had a chance of opening it since.” 

*‘ Bravo !” said Dr. Andrews ; “ that’s capital. I hope we shall be 
able to pull Ferrars through, after all.” 

Everyone now betook him to the post to which he had been 
allotted and silently awaited events. 

They had hardly placed themselves, when a most infernal yelling 
was heard outside, followed .by a volley ot musketry, and then the 
patter of bare feet on the stoep. 

Waiting until he thought he could make the most effectual use of 
his small force, the Major directed that no shot was to be fired without 
his word of command. 

As the stoep became crowded, and others thronged round the house, 
his voice rang out. ‘“ Ready! Fire!” 

The five rifles poured their fire through the improvised loop-holes, 
into the dense mass round the house, and the stoep was cleared like 
magic ; on which there followed a dead silence. 

After an interval of some minutes, a harsh voice, speaking in Zulu, 
was heard giving orders, followed by what appeared to be words of 
command ; then a sudden rush of a body of men, who hurled them- 
selves upon the door, which gave way with a crash. 

* All to the door!” shouted the Major, and the next instant they 
were in hand to hand conflict with the foremost Zulus. Those who 
succeeded in entering were instantly shot down, and flung back upon 
the others, forming a sort of rampart to the defenders, who, their eyes 
being more accustomed to the light, could better discern their 
opponents. 

This mélée continued for some little time, but the darkness was so 
intense that the Zulus became doubtful aid wavered. One had got 
hold of Captain Bridgman’s rifle by the muzzle, and was trying to 
wrench it from him. “ Hold on, Johnny,” he said, coolly ; “ T’ll talk to 
you in a minute,” and managed to insert a cartridge in his breech- 
loader. Then pulling the trigger without moving the rifle from his hip, 
the Zulu fell back dead. 

The known aversion of the native warrior to enter buildings or 
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works of any kind when fighting—though he fears nothing in the open 
—caused them again to retire on finding so stubborn a resistance ; 
and the little party had time to replace the door, which they secured 
with the tough reims taken from the frames of the bedsteads, and were 
enabled to take breath. 

All this time, Captain Ferrars was helplessly moaning at his inability 
to join in the fight. 

“Is anyone hurt?” said the Major, looking round. 

* T’ve been hit,” replied Dr. Goodeve, ‘‘but I don’t think it’s much. 
A Zulu struck me in the side with his assegai, just as we drove them 
out.” 

‘“* Come to the kitchen fire,” said Dr. Andrews, ‘and let me look 
at it.” 


* Oh, I am all right,” he remarked, but at that moment he reeled 
and fell. 

“Get a light and hide it as much as possible ; stand round, every- 
one,” said Dr. Andrews. 

The Doctor opened the fallen man’s jacket, examined his side, felt 
his pulse, placed his hand on his heart, and looked up. 

“Is he coming round ?” whispered the Major. 

“He is dead!” answered the Doctor, solemnly. 

It is a remarkable fact that, though he had received a mortal wound, 
he had continued to speak and act as though nothing were the matter 
with him ; ultimately expiring without a pang. 

Having placed poor Dr. Goodeve carefully in one of the bed- 
rooms, they once again proceeded to take measures for their own 
safety. 

Stealthy sounds outside prepared them for another attempt 
on the part of their enemies, the nature of which they were soon 
made aware. 

A flickering light in the direction of an outhouse at the back, called 
their attention in that direction, and they soon saw it was the inten- 
tion to burn them out. As the light increased, they comprehended 
what had been done: a large store of firewood stacked in the out- 
house was ina blaze, and burning brands from thence were being 
brought and laid round the house. 

‘Pick off every man who approaches,” said the Major. “All fire 
now independently.” 

_ The figures of the Zulus became now perfectly distinct in the 

light, and those inside were able to pick off man after man with 
unerring precision. At length they appeared to come to the con- 
clusion that, owing to the heavy rain that had fallen, the attempt to 
fire the house would not succeed, so they again retired to re-arrange 
their plan of attack. 

It turned out that the light from the burning wood-stack was of 
great service to the little garrison, as it enabled them to see the 


movements of their adversaries while they themselves were in 
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shadow: waiting in some anxiety to know what would be the next 
move, feeling that their position was becoming critical, and unless the 
firing attracted some party, proceeding to, or returning from the 
front, they must make up their minds for the worst. 

Looking round, the Major said: “If it comes to a last stand we'll 
make it in this small room,” pointing to one off the sitting-room. “The 
door is narrow, and we can hold it while the ammunition lasts; 
after that, do the best we can with clubbed rifles. Our only chance 
is to hold out, in case the firing should be heard by our friends.” 

Captain Ferrars was moved into the room indicated and all made 
ready for the final struggle. 

Everything was quiet for a considerable time, and a faint hope was 
beginning to dawn that their foes had given the business up and 
retired. 

Presently a shot was heard, and then came a rush like a whirl- 
wind, hoarse yells and words of command; the doors both back 
and front were attacked and the house trembled with the shock. 

** Keep cool, everyone. Keep your eye upon the doors, and when 
they enter, pour into the thick of ’em; then make for the small 
room.” 

The house seemed to rock from the force that was brought against 
it, while one Zulu had found out the little window at the side of the 
door, and was forcing his way in, head first. Captain Bridgman 
raised his rifle to fire. 

“Steady a bit,” shouted the Major; “don’t waste ammunition. 
And stepping quickly forward, brought his clubbed rifle on the bare 
skull of the intruder, who fell head downwards, partly in and partly 
out of the window. 

The doors at length gave way and in poured the enemy; one steady 
volley did good execution on the crowded mass, and then all made 
for the small room. 

They fastened a bedstead across the lower part of the doorway, 
leaving the upper part open, and then the four men placed them- 
selves well back, two on each side of the door, through which came 
showers of assegais ; but the room was so favourably placed that the 
interior was in complete darkness, while the assailants were plainly 
visible. 

One of the Zulu leaders outside was now heard shouting in- 
structions, and after a little time, eight or ten men appeared with 
pieces of blazing wood, which threw a light upon the interior of the 
room, destroying the only chance of the defenders. 

A native, bolder than the rest, got in over the obstacle at the door, 
but was soon despatched. Another and another, however, quickly 
followed. Major Maitland was wounded in two places,. Captain 
Bridgman was shot in the mouth, Lieutenant Cochrane was en- 
gaging a couple of gigantic Zulus, and though wounded managed to 
keep his assailants at bay. Dr. Andrews, cool and collected, and 
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the only one unwounded, had taken to his revolver, and placing his 
back to the wall, against which Captain Ferrars had been placed 
for safety, and in front of that gentleman, successfully held his own. 

Each one of the little party now felt that his last hour had come, 
but sternly determined to fight to the end. Just as the complete 
hopelessness of their position was forced upon them, there came a 
sharp volley of musketry from the outside, followed by a quick 
dropping fire, and then the welcome sound of English voices, 

The Zulus turned to face their new enemies, but disheartened by 
the continued dropping of their comrades beside them, and not 
knowing the strength of the force they had to contend with, made 
up their minds to decamp, leaving the little garrison free; rescued 
literally from the jaws of death. 

After a farewell volley at the retreating foe, the rescuing party 
entered the house. 

Foremost came the burly form of Piet Uys, the brave Dutchman, 
who had stood by the English from first to last, their true and loyal 
friend, followed by a tall man in cords and boots, and slouched hat 
of the irregular cavalry. This was Major Bettington, Commandant of 
“ Bettington’s Horse,” one of the most dashing of partisan leaders, 
who with some specially selected men of his corps, constituted the 
relieving force. 

Piet Uys it appeared, had heard the firing at the commencement of 
the attack, and riding forward soon discovered how matters stood. He 
knew there was no force nearer than Helpmakaar, and that consisted 
only of Infantry ; but in the morning he had passed, proceeding from 
Ladysmith én route for Pietermaritzburg, ‘‘Bettington’s Horse.” 
Thinking over the chances, he made up his mind to ride, and, if pos- 
sible, overtake Bettington, who, he calculated, would halt at “ Currie’s 
Post,” between Bushman’s Pass and the Umgani falls; and if he 
succeeded could conduct the party by a short cut across country to 
the scene of action. 

Acting promptly on this, he rode hard into Ladysmith, apprising 
the Resident Magistrate, Mr. Moody, of the Zulu attack, and then 
went at racing pace for “ Currie’s Post.” 

Mr. Moody at once organised a party to proceed on foot with 
stretchers and medical appliances for any that might be wounded, 
should the relieving force reach in time to be of use to the beleaguered 
party. 

Piet Uys succeeded in overtaking Bettington, as he hoped, and 
the latter, selecting fifty of his best mounted men, followed the gallant 
Dutchman across country to the Farm House, with the result already 
mentioned. 

“Well, Maitland, I’m glad to see you safe,” said Bettington, shaking 
hands with him ; “ though you all seem to be pretty well mauled.” 

“Yes! it was a close shave, and I can’t imagine how you came so 
opportunely—in the very nick of time.” 
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“For that you may thank my friend Piet Uys,” he answered. “ If 
it had not been for his energetic and loyal action, you would all have 
been gathered to your fathers before this. However, ‘ All’s well that 
ends well.’ And now let us see what damage has been done.” 

They first turned their attention to Captain Ferrars, who, poor fellow, 
was ina critical state, as a bullet, rebounding from the wall, had 
wounded him in the side; but they did all that could be done for him. 

The day was now breaking, and a trooper was sent off to Ladysmith 
to explain the state of affairs. 

Dr. Andrews addressed himself to the task of binding up the hurts 
of those that had been hit, and afterwards when the sun had risen, 
they all went out to take a look at the scene of the conflict. 

The house and grounds had a forlorn and dismal appearance. The 
trim flower beds and kitchen garden trampled in mud, the doors 
pierced with bullet holes, the smouldering fire of the burning out- 
house, all presented a very desolate outlook: while, in addition, there 
were lying about the bodies of forty or fifty dead Zulus. Many 
more must have been wounded, as traces of blood were subsequently 
followed up close to the Zulu border, which was not half an hour’s 
walk from the house. 

In the course of the day, carts and stretchers arrived, and the 
wounded were taken into Ladysmith, where also was conveyed the 
body of Dr. Goodeve for interment. There they were well cared for 
by the kind-hearted Resident Magistrate and, with the exception of 
Captain Ferrars, who was unable to be moved, were soon in condition 
to proceed to their destination. 

Piet Uys returned to his farm, only to meet his death later on, 
while bravely fighting by the side of Evelyn Wood (the man with the 
charmed life), at Zoblana Mountain, having previously received the 
decoration of C.M.G. for his courage and loyalty. 

The other actors in this stirring little episode are still alive and well, 
with the exception of Major Bettington, who died a year after, while 
in Command of the Mounted Police in the West Indies, to which he 
had been appointed in recognition of his services during the Zulu 
Campaign. 

“ Hallo, Maitland !” said a cheery voice, addressing that gentleman 
in the Camp at Pine Town some months after the occurrences narrated 
here. 

‘“‘ What, Ferrars !” said the Major, heartily, shaking his hand. “I am 
right glad to meet you, for I thought I had seen the last of you after 
that affair at Boshoff’s Farm. But, thank God, you are all right 


again.” 
“Yes! thank God!” said the other, reverently raising his hat. 
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THE LAST HOUR WASTED. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “ Aponals, Q.C.” 


Ges was an exceedingly beautiful young woman ; tall and straight, 

and proud-looking ;—divinely so. He carriage was a thing of 
beauty in itself. Her features—especially the eyes—were of that 
sensitive order inexpressibly charming, possessing the capability of 
guarding and bearing about with them the impress of every chance 
reflection. After a morning’s walk amongst the glad corn-fields, and 
sparkling torrents, and twittering larks, and sunny, dancing atmosphere 
—let it pour as it might in the afternoon, the eyes would have a 
subdued light of sunshine in them, all through it. In the midst of 
the lights and laughter and gay talk of a ball-room there would still 
be that look in her eyes, just as if she was for ever full of strong 
emotion, and unanswerable queries. She knew nothing of it herself, 
and there were few who had ever seemed to notice or define this 
characteristic in her ; but to all men, and at all times, she was allowed 
to be exceedingly, strangely beautiful. 

It was summer. She was in one of those quaint-shaped rooms, 
full of comfortable little nooks and corners only to be met with in 
very old houses. The furniture was of dark oak, the same colour as 
the rafters, and one end of the room was actually a step lower than 
the other. There was a piano in one corner—a harp in another— 
over there an easel—a guitar upon a heap of music lying here. 
Books in that dark corner again—if the dreamy gloom of crimson 
and purple drifting through these two little stained-glass windows 
could be called darkness, 

At this end two windows were opened to their widest. The 
summer wind swept through a forest of trees, whose leaves actually 
tapped the panes, and wafted new sweet scents out of a large bowl of 
roses. It would have been difficult to know what to call this room. 
If owned by a man it would have been his “ den :”—boudoir was a 
feeble name for it as belonging to this girl. At any rate, these 
seemed only fitly charming surroundings for so charming a looking 
woman. 

There was a little writing-table between the two open windows, and 
it was before this that she stood. Upon the drawn-out desk there 
lay quite a little pile of scented note-paper, whose delicate aroma 
mingled with the scent of the-roses. Each sheet—one peeping out 
beyond the other—was stamped with a dainty monogram. 

As she stood here, looking straight out of the window before her, 
she toyed somewhat nervously with the pen lying in her right hand. 
Presently her left hand—what beautiful, white, shapely hands the 
girl had—fell upon the pile of paper, so as to obscure the monogram. 
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Her eyes still looked straight before her, just at a little peep of dep 


blue sky, which strangely enough was precisely of their own shade.~-. 


Anyone seeing her for the first time at this moment would have 
said that she was too much like a statue—too cold-looking. But the 
exercise of a moment’s patience would have changed their opinion ; 
for suddenly a warm pale pink blush—reminding one again of the 






roses—covered her face ; and the blue eyes turned down now upon : 


the paper were soft and misty as they had before been brilliant. 

Rather abruptly she sat down, dipped the pen into the ink-bottle, 
and began to write. 

There was no living thing here to spy on her, save a drowsy bee; 
and a certain dolefulness in its monotonous hum made the fact plain 
that this bee was far too wrapped up in its own sorrows to pay the 
least attention to the lady’s. 

While the bee hummed on, and the breezes whispered, and the 
dull coloured beams glided silently in over at yonder corner, this was 
what the girl wrote. 


I sometimes think that had circumstances been differently ordered, 
I should have become an authoress. I can never remember the time 
when it was not much more easy, much more natural, for me to give 
vent to any strong emotion upon paper than in the ordinary way. 
And again, if there was anything I wanted to be quite clear about, I 
had to weigh it well with pen and paper—to read over and study my 
own meditations. I believe this habit has shielded me from a great 
deal of trouble. It has ensured my keeping all violent expression of 
feeling—any display of which I inexpressibly dislike—to myself. I 
have also found that decisions arrived at in this way have, as a rule, 
been fairly correct, such as I have not afterwards regretted. 

Perhaps I am wrong in thinking I could have wuitten for the amuse- 
ment of others, for, after all, I believe I have no creative powers. 
The exactitude with which I always summed up anything I wished to 
consider, as any emotion to be expressed, quenched that in me long 
ago. Or, perhaps, this very exactitude gives the denial to the exist- 
ence of any such power at any period of life. Ido not know. 

I am quite ready to act according to the will of those who ought 
to know best upon the point I wish to consider now. But, before 
consenting to do this, I must satisfy myself that there shall be no 
regretting, no looking back on my past. I am not going to blind 
myself with the fair picture they point out to me, of a life of useful 
happiness and power. They ought to know best about that, certainly, 
as they have had so much more experience than I ; but then there is 
this small item in the consideration which they do not realise— 
myself. 

If I were in their place, I should judge as they do. Knowing, 
alone, all about myself and my past, it would be madness to rush into 
any project without having reviewed in black and white, under my own 
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eyes, what I alone know of that past, and of myself. To be quite 

plain—as I always am upon paper—I am not sure that I realise that 

anything—any change—can be of very much moment in my life now, 

so far as personal happiness is concerned. I can see the dead level 

of the future stretching before me. Follow this course or that 
course, yonder dead level neither sinks nor rises. 

But that has nothing to do with the subject under sunvidvaatiten 
As matters now stand, I want to act for the best. I must have the 
whole matter under my own eyes to read, as if I were someone else, 
reading and judging from an outside point of view. After thorough 
consideration, as I said before, whatever decision I arrive at, there 
can be no longer any excuse for regret. 

I feel as if I should like to begin with a description of 47m. And 
yet to do so at once would be out of order ; for when I first saw hina 
I did not know his name; and, before I even saw him, I had heard 
his voice.—How bitterly cold it surely is, this summer afternoon, even 
here in the sunshine. 

I first met him in a railway-carriage. I was travelling betwixt 
Peterborough and a little place called Maleswood, in the month of 
September, two years ago, and he entered the carriage. It is true 
that I did not see him get in, for I was leaning back with my eyes 
closed ; but I was conscious that the door at the further end opened 
and closed again. 

After a few minutes, through my own thoughts, a voice of a very 

peculiar tone gradually forced itself upon my attention. There was 
another voice too, which monopolised most of the talking ; but this 
one answered now and again; and as now and again :broke into a 
laugh. It is a fact that in ten minutes I was literally spell-bound ; 
very much amused at myself for the interest I took in the voice, and 
yet afraid, afraid to open my eyes, sure that the enchantment must 
be broken if I did so. 
_ Iam not romantic, and I had never experienced anything like this 
before. I believe that when the entrance was made into the carriage 
I had been in the midst of a very prosaic calculation as to whether 
I could afford a new seal-skin jacket out of my quarter’s allowance. 
It was a calculation which I never finished. I am afraid I am 
developing strange peculiarities, for the sight of a seal-skin- jacket 
now always makes me shudder. I shall never again wear one. 

As to the nature of the voice, I cannot describe it. It was deep 
and ringing, of very distinct utterance. But there was a certain 
vibration and tone about it which I had never before noticed in any 
voice. I have heard its peculiar beauty remarked upon by scores 
of indifferent people since. It was perhaps a voice which would 
Suggest, speaking, that it might belong to a great singer. And yet of 

all men surely Captain Allison must be the most unmusical ; he is 
no singer, 
Whilst I sat there with my eyes closed, listening with something 
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like suppressed anger against myself to the voice, our train stopped 
at a station ; some little country place, of which I have forgotten the 
name. ‘There were some schoolboys laughing and dodging about on 
the platform, and a2 momentary hush had fallen over the carriage. 
Suddenly there was a rapid movement, and then the voice rang out 
once more, this time so loud and rapid as to startle me. 

“Look here, I say! What are you doing to that kitten? Just 
leave it alone, will you.” 

I was still under the spell. At any other period of my life I should 
have opened my eyes, of course, to see what was the matter. Instead 
of that I remained perfectly motionless to listen. 

“What are you doing, I say?” continued the voice sharply. 
“Are you dumb? Can’t you speak? I don’t wonder—inhuman 
little wretches! Hand that kitten to me.” 

The same instant the engine whistled and the train began to move. 
There was the sound of money thrown on to the platform, accom- 
panied by a running series of uncomplimentary epithets ; then the 
window was pulled rapidly up. Something that sounded like a long 
sigh of suppressed astonishment broke the momentary pause, and the 
voice which I have alluded to as monopolising most of the conver- 
sation, spoke. 

‘Well, upon my word, Allison! that zs rather an odd idea. And now, 
if you will excuse me, what are you going to do with the kitten ?” 

The other laughed ; an impatient, nervous laugh. 

‘I can’t bear to see a poor animal suffer. Yet it’s an abominable 
nuisance, isn’t it, having it here?” 

There was a slight pause before the first speaker answered again. 
He was evidently lost in wonder. 

“ Pity you didn’t think of shutting your eyes,” he said, in rather a 
cynical tone, for which I felt a flash of anger pass over me; “ or of 
simply leaning back. In that case you wouldn’t have seen much 
of the suffering kitten, considering the limited number of seconds we 
stopped at the station.” 

The other laughed again. From the nature of the sound, I could 
fancy his head was turned aside, as he perhaps stooped to caress the 
kitten. 

“ The cold-blooded little monsters were actually delighting in its 
tortures beforehand,” he went on. “ Did you see? they were getting 
ready to hang it up to the signal-post. Fancy watching a kitten in 
agonies. I couldn’t have stood that, Brown ; I really couldn’t. If 
there is one thing I always did object to, it was to witness any kind 
of suffering. Poor little kitten !” 

‘“‘ My dear fellow,” resumed the first speaker—and I fancied there 
was considerable amusement in his tone now—“ we remained in that 
station something like one minute and forty-five seconds. Allow me 
to point out to you again that you could have witnessed very little in 
this particular instance.” 
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‘I know,” replied the strange voice. “Poor little kitten! I 
fancied it was ten minutes we stayed there, not two. In ten, you 
know, we should have had ample time to see it. I wish you had 
stopped me at the moment.” 

Listening to this, of course, it never even occurred to me that he 
could mean what he said. Long after I had the conviction brought 
home to my mind that he most implicitly did mean it. 

The train was now going very fast, the carriage swaying wildly 
about and flying on. I knew that we must soon come to the junc- 
tion at which I was to change. I raised myself slowly in my seat. 
I cannot describe the strange emotion which possessed me as I did 
so, and opened my eyes. I must pause for a moment, and think, in 
order to picture the scene; in order to describe more exactly the 
face which confronted mine. 

I have known women about whom one never seemed to remark, 
or afterwards remember, anything but the eyes. It is thus when I 
try to picture Captain Allison’s face to myself. I can recollect 
nothing but the eyes, as I then first looked at them. They were 
perhaps the darkest I had ever seen; perfectly black, indeed ; of un- 
usual size ; not hard, but, on the contrary, very sympathetic. 

In the case of women with very remarkable eyes I have generally 
found that the other features have been commonplace rather than 
otherwise ; neither worthy of admiration nor the reverse. That is 
how, I suppose, one can recollect the eyes so well; the unnoticeable 
features make a fine setting. 

In Captain Allison this order of things was broken, perhaps be- 
cause he wasaman. Most people would have remembered every 
one of the other features, studied them perhaps, on account of their 
downright ugliness. The word is perfectly proper in its application. 
They really are, I know, positively ugly features, 

Sometimes I find myself speaking in the present, and sometimes in 
the past: it is only now and again I can realise that I am telling a 
story whose opening chapters date but two years ago. But it is so 
painful to speak in the present that I think I shall put the remainder 
in the past tense. I shall be better able to arrive at a proper 
judgment if I look at it in that way. 

His mouth slightly drooped at one side, giving the face a cynical 
expression ; but the upper lip was entirely hidden by a long, straight, 
very black moustache—as black as the eyes. The nose was thin as 
a knife, and straight; but I don’t think it was well shaped. I have 
heard people laugh at the exaggerated arch of the nostrils. There 
were odd bushy eyebrows, which added to the effect of the eyes. 
The face itself was extremely thin and bony, sloping to a point at the 
chin, its complexion almost dark as a creole’s. I see I can recollect 
the details of the other features quite well, and yet there have only 
lived to me, ever, the eyes. There was nothing remarkable in his 
figure, which was of medium height. He wore a very long coat that 
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day, heavily trimmed with fur, although it was only autumn. He 
had two other good points in his appearance, which I had better note. 
His hair was of the peculiar blue black colour which is so beautiful, 
although more particularly so in a woman, and his hands were finely 
shaped, and white. I observed them both in that first minute, for 
his hat lay on the seat beside him, and with one of his white hands 
he was stroking the little black kitten. 

As I raised myself slowly, I came face to face with these eyes, 
bent curiously upon me; the eyebrows were lowered over them a 
little. Captain Allison was sometimes rather short-sighted. He told 
me afterwards—and I think, again, that he was speaking the truth— 
that until I slowly raised myself he had not even remarked my pre- 
sence in the carriage, and that the moment I began to do so it struck 
him that I was a particularly pretty woman. 

We looked at each other thus, immovably, for about five slow 
seconds. I was fascinated, powerless. Those eyes were as difficult 
to shake off as the voice. I had never done anything so awkward 
before, or felt so annoyed. He apologised to me afterwards for the 
way in which he had stared. He said I surprised him. No doubt 
the interest on my face must have done so. 

I rose suddenly, and began to take down my wraps. When I re- 
sumed my seat, a minute or two before we got to the junction, he 
had leaned back, crossing his arms and closing his eyes, as if to com- 
pose himself for sleep. 

When the train stopped, his friend—an ordinary-looking English 
gentleman—helped me out with my things; Captain Allison still 
maintained the same attitude. It was a long, crowded platform. The 
sunshine broke out as I stepped on it and made my way to the other 
end. I wanted to talk to the station-master. Just as I had found 
him, the train I had left began to move. I turned my head. The 
carriage I had been in was in the act of passing slowly. The same 
eyes, with precisely the same expression in them, were once more 
bent on me. I think the station-master wondered at my sudden con- 
fusion. It was not for some moments that he made me understand 
that in consequence of a new regulation I might have gone on to my 
destination, without changing, by that same train. 

I was going to pay a visit at a country house, the house of a 
friend of my mother’s. I arrived there quite safely in the long run, 
just in time to dress hurriedly for dinner. My hostess had been 
telling about the mistake in the drawing-room before I went in, and 
in the very doorway her husband assailed me with a storm of laughing 
reproaches as to my stupidity. Whilst I was trying to defend myself 
dinner was announced. 

“‘ Beatrice, my dear,” said Mrs. Kerwin’s voice behind me, “this 
is Captain Allison.” 

For one moment everything in the room before me swam. Some- 
one was smilingly offering me his arm. The same eyes, the same man. 
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Dinner passed like a dream. I asked him, before it was over, 
what had become of the kitten. He answered pleasantly, with a 
little laugh, that he had turned it loose in the Maleswood High 
Street as he came along. Once again, of course, I thought he was 
joking ; how could I imagine otherwise? All the stray dogs and 
cats in the kingdom seemed to collect in that Maleswood High 
Street, and I remarked that fact to him at the time, still continuing 
the joke about the kitten. He laughed again, but with a little 
shudder, and hastily turned the conversation. I thought I had 
never met a man so sensitive. I know that I have the reputation of 
being somewhat cold—unemotional, unsusceptible. It is true. 
When we went into the drawing-room I wasted an hour in dreaming 
—the first one I had so wasted for a very, very long time. When 
the gentlemen followed us, at last, Captain Allison came straight over 
and stood beside me. He knew me very well by reputation ; he 
told me so, and I think he was much flattered by my evident 
interest in him. 

It is useless going into all the details of the days that followed ; it 
would take too long. I have only an hour at my command. Living 
in the same country house, it is easy to understand that I saw a 
great deal of Captain Allison. 

Upon the afternoon of the fifth day, Mrs. Kerwin came into the 
library. It was a very wet afternoon, and I was sitting alone there. 

“Oh ! Beatrice,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ Captain Allison has just had a 
telegram summoning him up to Scotland—or so he says. At all 
events, he is going away.” 

She paused an instant, and added, in rather a hesitating tone: 

“As your mother’s friend, my dear, you will pardon my saying 
that I am not sorry. I could not help fearing, sometimes, that you 
had taken rather a fancy tohim. I should have been very vexed for 
anything of that sort to have taken place in my house. Your parents 
would not have liked it.” 

It was very easy for her to stand there and say that to me, folding 
her hands and watching the tossing trees with apparent interest. At 
all events, it was a great deal easier for her to speak than for me to 
listen to the very first hint or suspicion against him that anyone had 
breathed to me. 

“You mean to say,” I remarked, composedly, “that Captain 
Allison is not a desirable connection. Perhaps my parents might 
consider it a little unfortunate, in that case, that I had been asked to 
meet him at all.” 

“Oh, my dear Beatrice,” she sighed, turning away from the 
window with a little shrug, “with what terrific precision you do 
classify things. Captain Allison is considered eminently respectable, 
I can assure you ; your parents would have him in their own house 
to-morrow. For all that, he is not a man to fall in love with; he has 
the reputation, you see, of being utterly heartless.” 
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I breathed a long sigh of relief as I thought of the rescued kitten. 

“Mrs. Kerwin,” I hesitated, “that is also my own reputation. 
People say that I am heartless.” 

She turned suddenly round, and kissed me, laughing a little. 
“* My dear, yes,” she said; “but I never believed it of you. What 
is more, I know that you are in reality the very opposite. But 
you are the very oddest creature I ever met. If I had thought you 
heartless, I shouldn’t have taken the trouble to warn you just now.” 

A moment or two later Captain Allison came in to say good-bye 
to me. He said—it was after Mrs. Kerwin had gone—that he 
wouldn’t have believed five days could have slipped away so pleasantly 
in a country house in this part of the world, and at this season of 
the year ; so desperately dull, as a rule, in his opinion. 

I remarked that in Scotland it would be quite different. 

** At this season it would,” he answered ; “but as a rule he hated 
the Scotch.” 

Really, taking him all in all, Captain Allison was one of the most 
truthful men I ever knew. Of course, he said other things also, 
before he went, the truthfulness of which I cannot so satisfactorily 
vouch for. 

Nineteen months elapsed before I again met Captain Allison. This 
is nothing to the purpose, only that I should like to calculate how 
many hours one may possibly waste in nineteen months. I fancy, 
if this little room could speak as witness, it would be found that the 
number may be colossal, those subtracted for eating, sleeping, per- 
forming one’s necessary everyday duties looking infinitesimal in pro- 
portion. 

It was in April when I again met him, a day or two after our 
arrival in London. All this time he had been in the East, and now 
that he had come-home he was going to send in his resignation. 
He was very wan and ill-looking. How could I wonder, remem- 
bering the suffering he had been called upon to witness? Through 
some merciful chance I had not known that his regiment was ordered 
to the war. 

I met him by accident. We were in the theatre, and all at once 
I perceived him in the box opposite to ours. About the the same 
time his eyes lighted upon me. I saw him start and draw his eye- 
brows quickly together in the manner peculiar to him. At the end 
of the scene he came over and sat down beside us. 

The Kerwins were in town and Mrs. Kerwin happened to be with 
us that evening. 

“Just at the very first look I did not recognise you,” he said, 
pleasantly. “If Mrs. Kerwin had not been with you I am very 
doubtful whether I should have known you.” 

“You had forgotten me!” I could not help exclaiming quickly. 

“Your name alone; I had not forgotten the face of the most 
beautiful woman I ever met, Beatrice.” 
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Captain Allison had really the pleasantest way of mitigating the 
effects of his truth-telling propensities that I ever knew. His com- 
pliments somehow did not offend. However, this will show that it 
had gone as far as that before, and that the thread of our intercourse 
was taken up just where it had been laid down. 

Unfortunately my people were only passing through London, on 
their way to the south of France with one of my sisters, an invalid. 
I was to be left with friends. If we had all been together, I daresay I 
should not have seen so much of Captain Allison. 

So, as fate willed it, I was again staying with an intimate acquaint- 
ance of his for my hostess ; although this time he himself did not 
actually live in the house. 

This time, however, the hostess was not an old friend of my 
mother’s, How much she saw and how much she did not see, I 
cannot determine. I think she was very glad to have anyone with 
her who had the power of attracting Captain Allison—and conse- 
quently others—to her musical evenings. I doubt if I shall ever 
again accept an invitation to a musical evening. 

The hour is fast drawing to a close. I had better hurry at once 
to the end of my narrative. I have to read it over, of course, and 
to consider it after I have finished. 

I must next picture to myself an afternoon in the beginning of 
May, as warm as July might have been. Mrs. Hopetown, the lady I 
was staying with, had been in bed all day with headache. Some- 
thing, I know not what, had given me the same. I very rarely am 
subject to them, and was on the drawing-room couch, Captain 
Allison, I knew, was in Dover. I had given orders to receive no 
one. We lived in rather a quiet square; there was very little to 
break the silence, save the sound of some passing carriage or hurrying 
tradesman’s cart. Suddenly the door opened. I started up with an 
exclamation of pleased surprise, in spite of my headache. It was 
Captain Allison. 

He was looking just as easy and pleasant as usual. And yet there 
was something in his face which made me pause in the act of wel- 
coming him. He asked with great interest for all details about my 
headache, proffered all sorts of remedies ; then left me, crossed to 
the end of the room, and, sitting down in the window, began to 
comment on the square garden. His voice sounded so natural that, 
reassured, I rose from the sofa to go and stand beside him. I shall 
never forget the sudden, quick movement he made for me to stay 
where I was. 

“ Don’t, Beatrice,” he_said, slowly, after an instant’s pause. “I 
have something I wish to say to you. Don’t leave the sofa. I—TI 
don’t want to look at you while I say it.” 

I stood perfectly still, rooted to my place. There was something 
more than the mere shock which these words gave me. Somehow 
or other I seemed to have heard them before. 
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“* Beatrice,” he began, hesitatingly, with his eyes still turned towards 
the square ; “you cannot think how much I regret being compelled 
to bring this news to you. But I could not bear, dearest, that you 
should hear it first from anyone else. They might make you think 
so hardly of me—and I shouldn’t like you do that, Beatrice ; indeed 


Ishouldn’t. I felt I would rather tell you, bad as it is, myself. To | 






put things very plainly then, my pecuniary affairs are in such an un- ' 


satisfactory condition that I have come to the conclusion there is 
only one way out of the mess—to marry. Iam exceedingly sorry, 
Beatrice. I want you to understand that that is my only reason for 
marrying the lady whom I am about to marry. You will hear her 
name in due course. There is no use troubling you with details. I 
want you to understand that had circumstances been different I 
should have acted differently: that I am giving you the true reason 
for my marriage. Of course you are a sensible woman. I need not 
explain that it is only to you I would speak so openly.” 

Whenever I feel weak I will remember how I acted at that 
moment; the recollection may nerve me into strong action often 
again. In that one short speech of his I had realised all, everything ; 
seen the man’s character as I had never seen it before; read all 
old details by this new light for the first time. It was such a shock 
to me that I was trembling in every nerve ; and yet I went quickly 
up to him, to all appearance, I know, perfectly calm. 

“And you do not want me to see you,” I said in a low voice, 
“because you think it will pain me to watch your pain—that is just 
like your thoughtfulness. If it will do you good to show it, if I can 
console you, never mind my seeing—it will not hurt me. Poor 
Oliver.” 

I believe this is the first time I have written down Captain Allison’s 
christian name. 

He turned round very sharply—I had pulled a low chair up beside 
him to the window—and scanned my face. He kept his eyes 
fastened upon me for at least a minute. During the whole of that 
time I smiled with perfect placidity. Then suddenly his features 
contracted in a kind of spasm. I had never seen him so violently 
moved before. 

“Do you mean to say,” he muttered between his teeth, “that you 
don’t care?” 

I was so glad, so thankful that I had succeeded that I hardly 
knew what I did or spoke. I hope I may be forgiven for my 
duplicity. I looked at him as if in surprise for a moment longer, then 
broke into a hastily suppressed little laugh. 

“ Oliver—I care? You must have heard often, before you ever 
saw me—that I cannot care. Since then I think you ought to have 
found this out. You are not going to reproach me, are you?” 

He had grown perfectly white. His vanity had never been so 
deeply wounded. 
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“ After this,” he said, “I shall never again believe in any woman.” 
Oliver,” cried I, quickly, “did you really care so very much? 
Oh, I am sorry; what can I do?” 

He turned his eyes upon me again, with a sort of grimness this 
time. 

‘* No,” he replied, ‘‘ you have no reason to distress yourself. J diz 
not care. I little anticipated, however, having to speak so plainly. I 
must say that you have bitterly disappointed me, Beatrice. You have 
destroyed the last ray of my faith in womankind. It is one thing for 
me to behave as I have done in a matter such as this, entirely 
another thing for you, a woman.” 

“IT hope,” retorted I, still smiling, but very quickly, for I felt that 
unless matters soon came to a close I might betray myself, “ that the 
woman you are about to marry understands the full honour you are 
doing her. Like me, she may be ignorant of the different standards 
of action considered honourable for men and women.” 

“‘ She understands perfectly well,” he said, angrily. 

‘**T am glad to hear it,” I said, holding out my hand to him. “It 
would be a decidedly awkward mistake, you know, if she were only to 
find it out afterwards. Oh, I assure you there are a great many 
women capable of suffering very acutely. Now, if there was one 
thing you always did object to it was to witness any kind of suffering, 
I know. Don’t hazard having to be a witness of your wife’s. 
Good-bye.” 


Just as she wrote the last word there was the distinct sound of 
wheels hurrying along down somewhere amongst the trees. She 
listened for a moment, her expression swiftly changing. Suddenly 
she began to write again with great rapidity. 


I shall not have time to read this over. I am afraid I have little 
time left for consideration. But, after all, what good would it have 
done me? In what way did I propose to consider this that I have 
written? Ah,I know myself. It is only another record for this 
room to note, should it have the power of doing so. Well, this is 
the last hour wasted now. I have perfectly made up my mind. I 
hope that I have still the strength left to do that. My life shall be 
ruined no longer for a hopeless chimera. I repeat that this is the 
last hour wasted. Hopeless! It always was so. He never loved 
me. That was the hardest part to realise of all. Harder I do think 
—or, at all events, as hard—as to find out his utter worthlessness. 

He never loved me! In the very middle of that time in London— 
I discovered it long afterwards—he had openly discussed me—my 
personal appearance, character, everything—in a smoking-room. No 
man, ever so little in love, would have done such a thing. It is, 
therefore, quite clear that I am facing the truth ; he never loved me. 
I repeat that I know myself. It was only an excuse for spending 
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one last hour in going over the old folly, this scheme of writing 
it all out in order to be able to form a better judgment upon it all. 
And yet it is quite true that the practice has often aided me. But 
what kind of judgment did I expect to form? Does not woman ever 
act more by instinct than by judgment or reason ? 

Wait. Did I not say something about the recollection of a strong 
moment in my past life at some time strengthening me? It shall 
begin by doing so now. 


Very abruptly she once more ceased writing, replaced her pen, 
and, moving calmly over to the mantelpiece, lighted a candle. She 
folded all the sheets of writing paper which she had used—they 
made a large pile—into a long envelope. She then held this steadily, 
determinedly, in the flame of the candle. Soon there was nothing 
left but a fluttering heap of black ashes. She then went slowly out 
of the long room, turning with rather a wistful expression at the door 
to look back, as though this were the last time, in some way, that 
she was to see it just exactly as she saw it now. A few minutes 
later she opened the door of a drawing-room. 

As she entered, a man started from the mantelpiece, against which 
he had been resting his face. It was a very honest, frank face, with 
nothing particularly handsome about it, yet singularly attractive. The 
face of a man approaching his fortieth year. Just now, perhaps, it 
might have been interesting as a study, on account of its deadly 
pallor. 

He stood upright, his lips moving in some sort of greeting. She 
bowed, and, crossing the room, stood beside him. 

‘* May I inquire whether you have thought over what I said to you 
last night ?” she asked, in a low tone. 

The man nodded almost impatiently. 

“That I am cold, heartless, utterly powerless to promise you 
anything but the merest regard? You have understood all that ?” 

‘6 Yes,” answered the man. 

She took one look at the sunshine, and then turning her head again 
spoke quite calmly. 

“Then,” she said, with a sort of little step backwards, “there only 
remains for me to say, Sir Edward, that I consent to become your 
wife.” 

With a stifled cry the man clasped her in his arms rapturously. 

After all, she had misjudged herself. She was neither cold nor 
insensible. That love-clasp had unclosed the well-spring of her 
heart, and she knew that for the first time in her life she loved truly, 
fervently, and for ever. 
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